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By THE VERY LAWS OF OUR NATURE A PLEASURE LOVING 
generation develops a squeamish distaste for whatever 
impairs the flavor of life. More than this, it resents 
whatever reminds its members of things they would fain 
forget. And so in our day it is not only in bad taste 
_to preach to men of sin, but it is out of date, since science 
has explained sin on other than moral grounds. 

Yet there remains in life something hideous, some- 
thing that spawns sorrow, suffering, despair, and death 
_—and they used to call it sin. It cannot be ignored; 
how is it to be understood and met? Has religion any 
voice in the question, and any answer to it? Dr. Holden 
thinks it has, for he makes bold to write upon The 
Teaching of the Christian Faith Concerning Sin and 
Its Remedy. 

He notes at the outset the failure of the pulpit and 
puts largely upon it the blame for loss of the conscious- 
ness of sin on the part of the people. He sees in this 
very indifference an urgent reason for declaring “the 
indisputable fact of sin.” However, he does not argue 
for none but old methods in dealing with this fact. 

A large section of the paper reviews the Biblical 
treatment of sin. Showing how large a place the whole 
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matter of sin and its results has in the Scriptures aia 
how universal sin is in human life, he holds the Bible to) 
be every man’s book because it so profoundly deals with 


man’s experience as a sinner. Anyone seeking a con-} 


the whole subject of sin may find it here. 

But the discussion proceeds from diagnosis to rem-: 
edy, and, as it gives the Scriptural presentation of the: 
problem, so it offers the great solution offered in the 
Gospel. The paper closes with a fine outline of this 
great ever-new message, and an appeal to the pulpit for 
faithfulness here. ! 

Dr. Holden writes with a simple directness, a kind 

of chaste frankness, which has its own attraction, and 
its own power of conviction. 
To BE A CHRISTIAN IS A MARVELOUS THING—A NEW! 
creation in Christ. It is also a solemn thing. We are: 
so concerned with matters of doctrine, of heresy, of! 
church polity, today, that there is neglect of the culti-- 
vation of the Christian life as such. There are actually) 
members of the church who are zealous for sound doc-- 
trine to the point of no small personal sacrifice, yet! 
with whom it is very hard for anyone to live. 

The development of Christian character is a spirit-- 
ual fine art. It demands the vision and the long, patient 
struggle that are the price of success in any art, but the: 
rewards are infinitely greater. In his article, Diligence; 
in the Cultivation of Christian Character, Mr. Scroggie 
deals with the meaning of diligence itself and also with) 
the list of outstanding virtues which give it direction! 
and produce results in the Christian life. 

He first takes up the demand for diligence, then its: 
scope. His treatment becomes in a sense a topical 
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Bible study, and, aside from the importance of the 
theme itself, is valuable as a fine example of such work. 
There is a cumulative impression, when the reader has 
finished, that here is a lesson to be laid upon the heart 
of every one who calls himself a Christian. 

It ought also to direct the attention of the preacher 
to the necessity for sermons upon the practical ques- 
tions involved in consistent Christian living, and to sug- 
gest the possibilities of such preaching. 


THE LIFE, WORK, AND TEACHINGS OF OUR LORD HAVE 
focused thought about Him upon His moral and spirit- 
ual nature, and art has persistently kept before us ideas 
as to His physical appearance. Probably many Chris- 
tians think of Him almost solely in these terms, to the 
exclusion of the fact that the intellect of Christ would 
itself have lifted Him far above other men. 

It is upon this phase of the Lord’s nature that Dr. 
Horne directs attention in his paper, Jesus as a Philoso- 
pher. After being reminded of the many groups that 
claim Him as a representative of their own ideals, we 
have His intellectual traits pointed out at some length. 
Then Dr. Horne shows how Christ illustrated in His 
own mental processes the characteristics of the true 
philosopher. 

But striking contrasts are also noted: “Not once 
does Jesus give a logical definition. How strange it 
would be to hear Jesus saying, with Aristotle, ‘Man is 
a rational animal.’” “He impresses us, not as seeking 
the truth as they, but as possessing the truth.” His 
alertness, intuition, dialectic skill, world-view, concep- 
tion of the natural order, His sensitiveness to beauty, 
idealism, realism, and the moral order, are all briefly 
touched upon. 
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Extended treatment is, of course, not thought of, 
but much is pointed out and suggested, and the possi- _ 
bilities of the theme are made evident in this study of | 
Christ from the philosophic point of view. | 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION COMMONLY 
referred to as the Bible institute has been looked upon — 


largely as an apology educationally, or a seceder reli- _ 


giously, or both. It has been low caste to the old line ~ 


theological seminary and without attraction to the am- | 


bitious candidate for the ministry. The graduate from — | 
a Bible institute has been regarded as having rather | 
hampered his career. . 


Still, such schools have persisted and multiplied. | 
Moreover, they cannot be ignored in the presence of | 


various regular seminaries where doubtful, or more than 
doubtful, teaching is common, for they are usually re- 
garded as solidly orthodox on the great evangelical 
beliefs. 

So large a factor have they become in preparing 
young people for Christian service that they deserve a 
thoughtful examination. This Dr. Breed has given in 
Biblical Institutes of the United States. He has taken 
pains to secure essential data from twenty-six of them, 
and he here analyzes what he has learned and arrives at 
certain conclusions. Some of the facts will be rather 
surprising to those who have paid little attention to 
these schools. 

Dr. Breed’s estimate of their general character and 
the place they hold in religious education in quite fair. 
They aid many to acquire a far better preparation for 
service than would be possible without them, and their 
loyalty to the great historic doctrines of the church must 
have its influence. In the matter of educational stand- 
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ards they cannot, of course, take the place of the thor- 
oughgoing seminary, but not infrequently they serve to 
arouse the student’s desire for the more complete train- 
ing and advantages of the latter. 


SOME THEMES APPEAR INEXHAUSTIBLE AS SUBJECTS OF 
study and discussion. One of these is the ministry. 
Changing situations in the church and in the times, as 
well as shifting theological views and emphasis, produce 
an outpouring of advice, demands, and criticism directed 
at the pulpit. Some of it is really important, a good bit 
is valuable, but a lot of it is superficial and negligible. 
Little indeed is original. 

But, while it is impossible to say anything very new 
on a matter every angle of which has been covered time 
and again, it is necessary that we be reminded often of 
the great principles involved. The emphasis may be 
new while a subject is old. Dr. Brewer employs his own 
force and style in dealing with The Christian Ministry. 
Beginning with some observations upon the character 
of this great calling, he passes on to present the char- 
acteristics of the man who can fill its demands today. 

He must be one who does not have to go outside the 
great messages of God in the Scriptures in order to find 
themes for his Sunday discourses, who keeps clearly in 
mind the ultimate aim of all preaching, who is swayed 
by a great passion to preach the Gospel, who knows the 
secret of gaining power through prayer, who is in vital 
relation to his Lord, and who possesses, in the full sense, 
Christlike character. 

Then Dr. Brewer calls attention to those things in 
the lives of the hearers which the preacher must under- 
stand and to which he must respond, if he is to have real 
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success. 'The paper closes with an appeal to present 
Christ as the great response to the world’s demand for 
reality. The paper is inspirational in a high sense, being 
calculated to arouse and encourage and stimulate rather — 
than merely to inform or argue. 


INACCURACY OF STATEMENT ON THE PART OF MANY MEN _ 
who really deserve designation as scholars is a perpetual — 
marvel. Yet this idiosyncrasy is, paradoxically, the _ 
occasion for considerable scholarship, since a respecta- — 
ble portion of many a learned volume is occupied with a 
pointing out and, presumably, correcting errors in pre- — 
ceding works. For this reason your true student strives _ 
earnestly to get to the “sources” in his researches upon ‘| 
any subject. 

Religious history furnishes no exception to the rule, 
that accredited authorities are often astray, and need- 
lessly astray, on historical and other details. Under the 
caption, How Not to Treat New Testament History, 
Dr. Faulkner shows how faulty in this respect an other- 
wise really valuable work may be. 

Although this paper is essentially a book review, 
the very fact that a comprehensive work like the one 
considered can have such a conspicuous element of in- 
accuracy deserves a special article. However, this 
treatment of these volumes does not readily lend itself 
to analysis, since it is essentially a massing of the mis- 
statements along with their corrections. Such negative 
comment is a thankless task, but one made necessary by 
the importance of the subject involved and the weighty 
list of authors who produced this work. What Dr. 
Faulkner has here written is an evidence of his own 
painstaking care and fidelity to truth. 
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FROM THE GREAT NUMBER OF NEW VOLUMES ON IMPOR- 
tant themes that have lately appeared we have selected 
the titles below for review in this issue. As has been our 
rule, we have preferred rather to give a few books fairly 
thorough consideration than to notice briefly the many 
submitted for criticism. 

The Church and Missions.—Speer. 

Motives and Methods in Modern Evangelism.—Goodell. 

Vital Messages in Modern Books.—Adair. 

The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought.— 

Inge. 
This Believing World.— Browne 
The Patmos Visions.—Mauro. 


THE TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH CONCERNING SIN AND 
ITS REMEDY 


By Rev. J. Stuart Hoven, D.D. 


A WELL known modern preacher, whose utterances get 
a good deal of publicity, has recently said that the Chris- 


tian pulpit does not today say much about sin, and that 


in so refraining from a topic which in former years re- | 
ceived a good deal of attention, it is showing a sound 
and praiseworthy instinct. He declares this with the 
air of finality which we are accustomed to associate with 
the dicta of the school to which be belongs, and which to 
many is extremely irritating and to others merely amus- 
ing and pathetic. But not everyone will accept him as 
an authority on sound instincts. 

Most observers are aware that, despite its silence on 
a subject to which Holy Scripture gives so much place, 
a great deal of the preaching of the present day is fail- 
ing to attract and to impress men. It strikes them as 
being inconsequential and hence unimportant. It ob- 
viously concerns itself with things of circumferential 
interest rather than of central moment. Its emphasis 
(where it has any) is placed on matters of second or 
third rate importance, which men will not be induced to 
regard as of supreme urgency. They regard it as fairly 
evident that there is nothing in the preacher’s message 
which at all intimately concerns them, and so do not 
trouble to hear it, except when convention requires their 
occasional church attendance. And the reason for this, 
in part at least, is the virtual absence from much present 
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day preaching of plain, unequivocal teaching regarding 
the vital needs of the human soul. 

It is a mistake to say that the present age does not 
think on great questions of moral and spiritual concern. 
Of course there are large numbers of people who don’t 
think on any subject at all beyond their own animal 
appetites. ‘These are, however, for the moment not our 
immediate concern. But it is true to say that the pres- 
ent age is without the background to its thinking pro- 
vided by the theological “matters of course” of earlier 
days. It has no traditional, conventional background 
of religious motive and restraint. It has little con- 
sciousness of God. Its conceptions of Him are, speak- 
ing generally, unethical and sentimental. It regards 
Him as an abstraction rather than a Sovereign; as a 
vague Providence not over-friendly, certainly not de- 
pendably so; and it is not interested in what may or may 
not be His will for men’s lives. 

On this account the present age has little conscious- 
ness of sin. For the sense of sin, in the individual or 
the community, is the shadow cast upon the soul by the 
sense of God; and where there is no such light there is 
no such shadow. Nor does there just now seem any 
likelihood of a general return to practical acknowledg- 
ment of God’s nature and claims and of man’s accounta- 
bility to Him. For the mind of the race is not inclined 
to pick up discarded conceptions. 

The shrewd observation of a respected scientist, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, that “the modern man is not worrying 
about his sins,” is frequently quoted as implying that 
neither should the Christian church worry (either itself 
or him) about them, thus bearing out the opinion cited 
at the beginning of this paper. As a matter of fact, if 
the statement is true, it is a very strong reason why we 
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should declare to the modern man on the authority of 
God’s Holy Word, authenticated as it is by irrefutable 
experience, the indisputable fact of sin, its inevitable 
consequence, and its conquest—actual by Jesus Christ 
and potential by those who unite life with Him. We 
are, in point of fact, failing in our duty to God, and to 
the modern man, if we do not. 

Let it at once be said that there is no necessity and ~ 


no justification for doing this in terms and by methods — 


which do violence to his ordinary mental interests and ~ 
processes. We do not teach the established facts of 
science today in the terms and formulae of the last cen- _ 
tury; nor is there any reason why we should attempt so ~ 
to teach the eternal facts of life and religion. There is — 
no need to belittle a man’s mind in order to evoke his 
faith, or to decry his accomplishments in order to help 
his soul. The truth of God is translatable into the lan- 
guage of every generation, and it may be that our rela- 
tive failure to re-adjust our own thinking and speech 
to the necessities of an admittedly changed day has not 
a little to do with the widespread indifference to it which 
now challenges us. The mere reiteration of phrases, or 
even texts, is not enough to arrest men’s attention and 
direct it upon the fact of their sin. Indeed, the very 
term “sin,” startling to former generations, seems to 
have lost its piercing point in this one. Men hear it 
from our lips unmoved; it apparently connotes nothing 
to them. 

But do they hear it from our lips?) With what fre- 
quency do we preach on sin? How often do we declare 
its remedy? How generally does the experience of con- 
version and deliverance from its power seal our testi- 
mony? It is to be feared that to a considerable extent 
the pulpit is to blame for the present general condition | 
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of careless apathy, on account of its readiness to adapt 
its message to the desires and prejudices of its auditors 
—hby excising the severities, the unaccommodating 
judgments, the drastic requirements, which are at the 
core of the Christian Gospel, though that is not the only 
reason. 

In many instances study of the human history of the 


_ Bible, particularly the Old Testament, of, for example, 
_ the priestly and prophetic schools with their respective 


functions of ritual prescription and national direction, 
has modified the preacher’s own sense of the high 
authority of the Sacred Text. He hesitates to re-echo 
critical judgments on human conduct, such as abound 
in the Old Testament, since he now sees that these were 
in the first instance uttered for the most part, not 
against individuals as such, but in respect of national 
policies and characteristics, not so much against moral 
deficiencies, as in regard to detailed observance of a 
ceremonial law. And his hesitation reveals his failure 
to recognize that all such judgments forever illustrate 
the unchanged moral nature of the God with whom men 
have to do. In certain instances also acceptance of the 
evolutionary theory of human origins has weakened the 
preacher’s sense of man’s ethical responsibility, while 
his newly-acquired knowledge of psychological pro- 
cesses has modified his conception of sin and relieved 
his mind of the old-time sense of its exceeding sin- 
fulness. 

Whether from these causes or others which cannot 
now be explored, the fact remains that sin in its indi- 
vidual aspect and significance does not generally or 
frequently find much place in modern preaching, nor 
does its sovereign and sole remedy. The result is that 
many have turned from the church’s message as from 
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something negligible, because they have not found in it 
that which touches their deepest consciousness of need, 
and helps them to a better understanding and manage- 
ment of life in harmony with their own spiritual in-— 
sights. If we are to regain their attention, and win 
them—not to an acceptance of our doctrinal interpre- 
tations or ecclesiastical preferences, but to personal ac- 
knowledgment of God in Christ, and its correlative 
submission to His convicting Word and redemptive _ 
work—we must declare His whole counsel in terms — 
appropriate to the general mind of today. And in ~ 
order to do this ‘we must ourselves be freshly aware of — 
the teaching of His Word regarding the tragedy of 
human sin and the sufficiency and availability of its — 
divinely conceived and declared remedy. And we must 
ourselves constantly be under the urge and constraint 
of that love which goes out after lost men until it finds 
them, that love to which we owe the miracle of our own 
salvation and our unspeakable privilege of Christian 
ambassadorship. 
} I 

It is a mere truism that, without actually defining it, the 
Bible treats sin as the most serious matter in human 
life and concern. It does not regard it simply as an in- 
cident, more or less regrettable, but as a state of soul, | 
an attitude toward God which imparts a certain vitiated 
quality to every action and pursuit, every conception 
and accomplishment, a quality which has the inherent 
power of self-projection beyond the confines of this life 
into eternity, where its product is fixed into the mold 
of unalterable consequence. Were the fact of sin to be 
dropped out of the Bible there would literally be noth- 
ing left in it. Its most profound declarations, its most 
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arresting and illuminating records of human history, its 
most searching precepts and uplifting promises, would 
simply lose every shred of meaning. It is here, as a 
matter of fact, that the Bible makes its connections with 
men. And so, too, must we in our preaching of it. For 
‘every man has, at some time or other, felt something of 
the inward embarrassment of moral anarchy. Every 
man has had his experiences of inexplicable self-con- 
demnation following upon surrender to its license, and 
every man has instinctively identified this uneasiness, 
this consciousness of inward stain and apprehension of 
lost liberty, in some vague sense with God. 

The well-known definition of sin, as being “any 
breach of, or want of conformity unto, the Will of 
God,” is just the expression of aggregated human ex- 
perience. And hence the Bible is every man’s Book— 
however he may treat it. For deep down every man 
knowns that in this matter it is undeniably authorita- 
tive, and that, however much it may disagree with his 
inclinations, it is never at variance with his conscience. 
It interprets his experience, not in terms of harsh 
dogma, but of human life. It enables him to know him- 
self, and gives him plain direction as to the repair of his 
moral derangements, by declaring his undissolved re- 
lationship with the God of all power and love. Upon 
his deepest darkness it sheds the valiant light of hope. 

The question, of course, will not be silenced in this 
day when anything mysterious is heavily discounted, as 
to how this alienation of the human heart from God 
came about at the first, and how it still comes about that 
such liability should attach to life. And here again no 
answer of all those professed by the various schools of 
more or less scientific philosophy so entirely meets the 
case as the Bible’s anticipation of the question. For it 
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declares that God made man a perfect moral being, in- 
vested with the powers of free choice and will; that from | 
that state he fell by the exercise of his powers, as pic- 
turesquely set forth in the story of the Garden and the 
serpent; that the effects of that catastrophe continue : 
down the race by the law of transmission and heredity; _ 
that ever since every man’s proneness is to self-will—so 
soon as a man is capable of moral action so soon will he | 
contest the control of his actions by the revealed will of 
God, for there is that within him which is estranged 
from God; that his every denial of God’s right is a reve- | 
lation of this estrangement; that with every wilful de- 
fiance of His law the tendency to self-will is augmented — 
and the downward moral momentum of life increased — 
beyond all power of self-control; that life thus lived in. 
alienation from God is determining its eternal desta 
in harmony with its present course. 

To the trustworthiness of this declaration the entire — 
Biblical record bears witness. It consistently treats 
every infraction of the moral law, every particular 
transgression, as being the noxious fruitage of a poison- 
ous root—wrong action issuing from a wrong relation- 
ship. It differentiates thus between sin and sins, be-— 
tween an attitude and its expression; and its witness is 
borne out by common experience. For, trace the his- 
tory of a single acknowledged sin; the act blossoms like 
some deadly flower out of a thought, and, immediately, 
upon the accountable man falls a sense of solitude, of © 
inner loneliness, of the fiery shame of remorse, of self- 
contempt, of lost innocence, and a lost God. 

Then something happens within his soul to make 
other sins easier. The protest of his better self is over- 
borne and silenced. He finds himself no longer free. 
His will has been successfully invaded by a hostile 
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| power. Within his mind are reverberating moral echoes 
i which he cannot silence, haunting evil thoughts which he 
cannot banish. His imagination becomes poisoned, his 
memory enslaved, his tastes vitiated. Sin has literally 
got “dominion” over him. His moral faculties of resist- 
ance are slowly paralyzed. He becomes in bondage to 
habit, and spiritual deterioration sets in and increases 
with every act of submission. His sensibilities become 
dulled. He develops an actual distaste for the things of 
God, and becomes increasingly unaware of, and unre- 
sponsive to, holy influences. His conscience ceases to 
protest, then becomes compliant, then silent. 

It is to such experience, to which no man is a 
stranger, that we must appeal. We must interpret the 
destructive dominance of self-will which diminishes 
life’s true dimension and possibility, and of perverted 

disposition which unceasingly and destructively de- 
'mands its satisfactions in things less worthy than those 
for which life is ideally capacitated, as evidences of deep 
alienation from God. We must show the nature of the 
sin disease from its own demonstrations. We must de- 
clare what it is by what it does. We must deal with it 
in our preaching and teaching, not as a theological ab- 
straction, certainly not as a moral neurosis, not as an 
unfortunate and inexplicable handicap of life of which 
the best must be made, but as a culpable defiance of God 
and as a force hostile to all true self-development. We 
must show, too, that sin is a tracker, a sleuthhound, that 
it finds men out, that it exacts its own penalties which 
are of the present and not merely of the future, and that 
men are punished not so much for their sins as by them. 
We must identify their unspoken consciousness and 
suppressed misgivings in these directions as evidences 
of the sentence of death which a sinning man carries 
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within himself. To an age which does not read the 


Bible, nor is to any extent intelligently familiar with its — 
content, we must approach by way of appeal to the fact | 


of conscience. 


A sentence from Lord Acton’s letters is very much | 
to the point here: “Judge not of things according to | 
the orthodox standards of a system, whether religious _ 
or philosophical; but according as they promote or fail 
to promote the delicacy, integrity and authority of con-_ 
science.” And men to whom a text or a definition on™ 
the subject of sin makes no appeal, who would indeed” 


be entirely unimpressed by a recital of such Scriptural 


statements as, “Sin is the transgression of the law,” 
“All unrighteousness is sin,” “To him that knoweth to — 


do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin,” “The high’ 
look, the proud heart, and the ploughing of wicked is © 


sin,’ “If ye have respect to persons it is sin,’ “The | 
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thought of foolishness is sin,’ “Whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin”—such men will not fail to recognize from 
its effects within them the nature of that which has 
blunted conscience and enthroned as a governing law of 
life an apparently irremovable disinclination for things 
that are pure and lovely and of good report. 

Carlyle once said in regard to the preaching of his 
own day, that it failed to make contact with life, that 
preachers did not find the point. If the same thing can 


justly be said today in respect of our preaching about — 


sin, here is at least one way in which the teaching of — 


God’s Word can be brought home to men. We can 
make it plain, that sin is not only recorded in an unseen 
register against a Day of Judgment, but that its self- 
registration is in their own characters, that the state of 
their consciences is actually the history of their lives, 
that in sinning a man not only offends against the law 
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-of God and lays up for himself penalties that are as 
‘eternal as that law but wrongs his own soul also and 
| fixes the quality of his life and of all his relationships to 
| life for all future time. And we can call upon men to 
' be their own witnesses to these things. We can chal- 
) lenge them as to the truth of that which Tennyson put 
“into verse: 


Every wrong doer 

Bears about a silent Court of Justice in his breast ; 
Himself the judge and jury; and himself 

The prisoner at the bar, ever condemned. 


And if men today are not much concerned about any 
' guilt which attaches to what they got from their ances- 
tors, they must be warned that they are held to account- 
ability for what they give to their descendants. They 
unavoidably share what their predecessors were, and 
thereby excuse themselves; but they deliberately shape 
what their successors will be, and thereby are without 
excuse. 

The church which thus proclaims the fact of sin, will 
not fail to have its faithfulness clearly attested. For 
the Holy Ghost will use it to convict men of sin, and to 
arouse them to a sense of their need of some adequate 
divine intervention in its deadly course. In some 

authentic variation of the old query, “What must I do 
to be saved?” the opportunity will constantly present 
itself of proclaiming to them the sure remedy. For 
men, unable to deny the revelation of their own sinful 
nature, will likewise be unable to resist the conclusion 
'that nothing but an entire change of nature can meet 
‘their case, and will ask: ‘Can a man who is obviously 
born of the flesh be born again of the Spirit? Can the 
handicap of his past be removed? Can such outraged 
relationship with God as life evidences be readjusted? 
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Can the moral damage done to himself and the effects 
of his moral influence upon others be repaired? Can a 
new instinct of obedience and a dynamic desire of good- 


ness be acquired? .Can the force of old habit be over- | 


come, and life after a new pattern be built up” 


And to all such enquiry the Christian church has one | 
glad, confident, affirmative answer. It is “Christ, the — 
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power of God unto salvation, 
and righteousness and sanctification and redemption.” 


Il 


The uselessness of preaching sin apart from the divine 
remedy does not need to be labored. For nothing is_ 
gained by a mere convincement of men’s mind as to the - 
reality of their abysmal distance from God and conse- 


quent failure to realize life in its ideal dimensions, 
except as a preparation for their appreciation and ap- 


made unto us wisdom | 


propriation of what He has done to bridge the gulf and 


to repair the sin-made ravages in men created for fel- 
lowship with Himself and for His service. 'To tell men, 
as it is feared is too often done, that they are really very 
good fellows on the whole, that a little more attention 
to the external observances of religion, a more frequent 
attendance at the Holy Communion (for which they 
know themselves totally unqualified), a keener interest 
in some form of so-called Christian or social service, a 
moral “buck up” all round, a cultivation of the spirit 
of the trenches and rest-houses of Flanders, are all they 


need, is to be unpardonably criminal toward them and | 


unspeakably recreant toward Christ. 


There are churches, evangelical by designation, into 


which any self-complacent worlding may go with the 
certainty that he will not be disturbed by having the 
fact of his estrangement from God, of his virtual athe- 
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ism, brought home to him or even mentioned. And, by 
the same token, self-wearied, sin-convicted men may go 
there in wistful quest of peace and assurance—seeking 
Christ—and never hear anything in the least likely to 
direct them to Him. My brethren, if men who have not 
the Spirit of Christ are none of His, are churches from 


which His Spirit, from which convincing testimony to 


Himself, are absent, really Christian in any sense that 
matters? 

The only remedy for sin that the Bible declares, and 
hence that the church knows, is the Son of God, who 
was sent into the world at a definite point of time in its 
history, by the Father, in the likeness of sinful flesh and 
for sin; who was tempted in all points like as we are, 


yet without sin; who offered Himself without spot to 


God as an atonement for the sin of the world in one 
sacrifice forever; who was raised from the dead by the 
glory of the Father and is now alive for evermore at His 
right hand in Heaven; and who communicates the 
power of His own endless life to all those who, in re- 
sponse to His claim, yield to Him the government and 
guidance of their being, and thus “saves to the uttermost 
them that come unto God by him.” This is a brief con- 
spectus of the essential outline of the Christian Gospel 
which is our entrustment, that God in Christ has done 
something adequate to reconcile the revolters against 
His will to that against which they revolted, to redeem 
them from the consequences to themselves of their 
alienation, and to re-create their lives around a new cen- 
ter under the imperative of a new and constant motive. 

There is of necessity an unfathomable depth of 
mystery in all this, but at the same time an unmistakable 
simplicity. For the one thing needful on the part of a 
sinful man in order that he may become partaker of this 
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salvation is, not his mental assent to any theory or doc- 
trine of the atoning work of Christ, but his personal 
faith in the fact—faith expressed by his self-committal 
to its clear implicates. And it is the testimony of every — 
living member of the Christian church, that the Gospel 
of Christ actually accomplishes its declared moral ob- 
jectives where this simple condition is complied with. 

For when men, assured that the distance between ~ 
them and God has been bridged and that the priceless _ 
boon of forgiveness has been conferred upon them 
through the death of Christ, voluntarily come under His 
discipline and re-creating leadership, they begin to | 
realize an impartation of His life which liberates them — 
from old bondage, which “breaks the power of cancelled — | 
sin and sets the prisoner free,” | 
tastes, which restores deteriorated capacities to their 
true uses, which builds up wasted moral tissue, which 
creates knowledge of spiritual and absolute verities and 
values which in turn informs and governs their choices 
and determinations, and which increasingly brings their 
wills into harmony with God’s will. And any remedy 
for sin which proposes less than this is altogether 
inadequate. 

Of course, these results are not brought about with- 
out intelligent co-operation on the part of men them- 
selves. Faith is not moral passivity; it is rather the 
God-directed activity of the entire man. For where 
sin’s hold upon men proves stubborn and _ persistent, 
where the consequences of forgiven sin continue to as- 
sert their power, they have themselves to wield the knife 
that cuts off an offending member. And in any event 
they have to set themselves to obey the range of divine 
imperatives, but always in the power of imparted life— 
of enlightened vision and understanding, of compelling 


which changes vitiated 
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motive, of adequate courage, decision, and strength, 
conveyed to them along the lines of the established psy- 
chological processes of suggestion and stimulation. 

Since sin is not a matter merely of wrong thinking, 
but of wrong living, it follows that the remedy for it, 
wherever it is found, must be naturally expressible in 
terms of life. No doctrinal system and formula is ade- 
quate to minister to men who have begun to know them- 
selves “of ruined blood.” Nothing less than some new, 
reliable accession of life, which practically delivers them 
from the inexorable “law of sin and death,” will meet 
with acceptance, because it first commends itself to 
conscience by meeting need. 

And here it is that the Gospel of Christ, of which a 
dispensation is committed to us, comes to men’s help. 
For Christ is life. The entire Evangel is epitomized 
in its central message, that “God hath given to us eternal 
life, and this life is in his Son’’; and in its contrasted 
categories of men, “he that hath the Son hath life: he 
that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” And the 
basis of that personal union with Him in which the moral 
potencies of His life are communicated to men is noth- 
ing abstract nor merely subjective. It is in knowledge 
of, and faith in, the Christ of the Gospels, the historical 
Christ. The Christ of the cross and the grave is the 
only way to the Father, the way all men must take if 
they are to realize practically the power of God unto 
their salvation. And there is no other remedy for the 
sin disease but that transfusion of life divine and omni- 
potent which is its “double cure,” which can restore lost 
vitality to the soul and maintain in it that constancy of 
desire, of will, and of co-operating obedience by which 
alone the already declared ideals of the true life can be 
achieved. 
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It is a wonderful message, indeed, which we have been — 
commissioned to proclaim—that for every sin a perfect _ 
atonement has been made, and for every sinful man a | 
full salvation from its consequences and its grip is avail-— 


able; that the forgiven man is not left to himself, to 
repeat his former sins; that while their effects may con- 
stitute the hostilities, and indeed set the battle ground, 


of the new life, he encounters them in union with their | 
already demonstrated Conqueror; that Christ Jesus, : 
the living Lord, indwelling and controlling his life, sets - 
free his every capacity for the pursuit of holiness and — 


the service of God, that is, for his true life; that this 


deliverance from the blight and thraldom of sin is” 
offered, without discrimination or hampering restric- — 
tion, on the simple condition of faith which expresses © | 


itself in resolute purpose to follow; that if the man who 
realizes his sin-established need will but seek audience 
with Christ, confess himself to Him, accept His assur- 
ances, and commit his life totally to His government, 
he may dare to believe himself pardoned, accepted, 
united henceforth to Him, and may start anew in reli- 
ance upon His pledged faithfulness; that with 
nothing behind, nothing before, 


His steps of faith fall on a seeming void, 
To find the rock beneath! 


Do we preach it? Do we preach it in tones of con- 
fidence set by the compelling satisfactions of our own 
experience of its truth and working efficiency? Do we 
preach it with the persuasive urgency of men who have 
ourselves discovered the deadliness of sin’s plague, and 
whose hearts have never lost their glowing wonder at 
the miracle of our own salvation? Do we preach it with 
a passion to save men which itself authenticates our own 
union with the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord? 
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Do we preach it as men to whom nothing else in life is 
comparable in importance, as those whose being, aflame 
with holy zeal, cry: 

Oh that the world might taste and see 

The riches of His grace! 


The arms of love that compass me 
Would all mankind embrace! 


His only righteousness I show, 
His saving truth proclaim; 

*Tis all my business here below 
To cry “Behold the Lamb!” 


When we are earnestly concerned about sin and its 
remedy those to whom we preach will be brought to 
earnest concern also. For when we are faithful wit- 
~ nesses to these things, so, too, is the Holy Ghost, “whom 
God hath given to them that obey him.” 


DILIGENCE IN THE CULTIVATION OF 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


By W. GraHam Scroeeir, D.D. 


Wut you turn at once to your Revised New Testa-_ 
ment, and read 2 Peter 1:1-11. 2 | 

God has joined together contemplation and action, — 
and they should never be separated. Contemplation — 
alone may make a mystic, and action alone may make a 
legalist, but it takes them both to make a Christian. 
Wherever there is “growth in grace” (3:18), these will — 
be found together. It is well therefore that we should — 
contemplate the subject of diligence, that in future we 
may practice it. Let us, then, listen to the voice of this — 
great passage as it speaks to us of the demand, the 
scope, and the reasons for diligence in the cultivation of 
Christian character. 


THe DEMAND FoR DILIGENCE 


“Yea, and for this very cause adding on your part all 
diligence” (1:5). 

1. The significance of this exhortation to diligence 
is to be seen first of all in the use and meaning of the 
word in Holy Scripture. Its primary meaning is not 
earnestness, but haste; but ever, of course, haste be- 
gotten of earnestness. Mark the force of the word in 
the following passages: ‘The daughter of Herodias 
came with haste to Herod.” ‘Mary arose, and came 
with haste into a city of Judah.” Paul writing to Timo- 
thy says, “Give diligence to come before winter.” The 
writer to the Hebrews says, “Let us labour therefore, to 
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_ enter into that rest”; and undoubtedly the passage in 
Joshua 4:10 is in his mind, which reads, “the people 
_hasted and passed over Jordan” (cf. orevdw, LX X, with 
crovddlw IN Hebrews) ; 


Lest this meaning of the word be misunderstood, we 


should at once distinguish between haste and hurry. 
_ Haste proceeds from some design and good order; but 
-hurry always supposes perturbation and irregularity. 
| Haste is opposed to delay; but hurry is opposed to de- 
. liberate and cautious proceeding. What we call “raw 


haste,” is really “blind hurry.” In the cultivation of 


Christian character there must be no hurry, but there 


should be haste; that is, no dilatoriness, no delay. 
Hurry is weakness, but haste is strength. This is the 


-word the Apostle uses when he says, “endeavor to keep 


the unity of the Spirit”; “study to show thyself ap- 


» proved unto God”; “not slothful in business”; “what 


carefulness it wrought in you.” These various transla- 

tions sufficiently indicate the meaning and force of the 

word which imprisons the main idea of our passage. 
But the significance of this exhortation goes beyond 


the mere interpretation of the word “diligence.” It 


implies the inclination in all of us to be slack in spiritual 
things. Verse 9 says we may “lack” the spiritual graces 
here enumerated, and if we lack it is because we are 
slack. Joshua said to the Israelites, “how long are ye 
slack to go in to possess the land?” Such slackness is a 
universal and age long danger. Its opposite is earnest- 
ness, eagerness; but these qualities we exhibit in almost 
everything but the things that matter most. 

We are keen about dress, but are content that our 
souls be ill-clad; we are attentive to food, while yet our 
inner man remains unfed; we are eager in our pursuit 
of material wealth, but, too often, despise the Heavenly 
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riches; we are set upon pleasure, but sadly neglect un- 
fading joys; we take every precaution to safeguard this | 
life, but make little or no preparation for the next. | 
Assuredly we need the exhortation to be diligent te 
make our calling and election sure (2 Pet. 1:10). 

But further, we are here reminded of the shortness 
of the time we have in which to cultivate Christian 
character. We should be impressed with the brevity 
of life. How much there is to be done, and how little 
time there is in which to do it! It is a solemn thought 
that we have only time in which to prepare for eternity. 
When we think of how slow at the best is our progress 
in spiritual things, of our proneness to sloth, of the 
forces within and without us that are against our soul’s” 
highest wellbeing, surely we see the necessity for “all 
diligence” in the cultivation of our Christian character. 
“The field to be cultivated is too wide, the possible har-_ 
vest for the toiler too abundant, and the certain crop” 
of weeds in the sluggard’s garden too poisonous to allow ' 
dawdling to be considered a venial fault.” Because 
“the night is far spent, and the day is at hand,” we 
should “give all diligence” in order that our faith may 
be fruitful. 

2. We must now examine the ground on which 
such diligence is enjoined. Observe, first of all, that 
those addressed are already the children of God (1:1). 
Peter writes to all who are in possession of “an equally 
precious faith,” and he urges that we “furnish our 
faith” with Christian graces, so that by diligence faith 
may be made fruitful (1:5). The Apostle is not 
here exhorting us to faith; he assumes the existence of | 
that; and faith, as Augustine says, “is the root and 
virtue of all virtues.” The virtues which Christian 
faith produces are as far above nature as Jesus was 
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| above the sons of men; therefore, apart from faith, to 
} attempt the cultivation of such a character as is here 
portrayed, is to attempt the impossible. But, given 
: faith, there should be diligence. 

But further, it is assumed that the believer has at 
\ his disposal limitless resources in God (1:3-4). In the 
) beginning of this chapter Peter bids us behold our bul- 
jlion in the bank. He says that we have obtained 
) precious faith in the righteousness of our God, that the 
divine power hath granted unto us all things that per- 
‘tain to life and godliness, that we are called by God’s 
/own glory and virtue, that He has granted unto us 
» great and exceeding precious promises, that we may 
' become partakers of the divine nature, that we may 
hescape from the corruption which is in the world. 
) These are our resources, and we should live according 
to our means. What God has done for us, and promises 
} to us, should spur us to diligence in the cultivation of 
| Christian character, and should sustain us in it. 

But the text also assumes that the realization of the 
‘divine life is only by co-operation with God (1:5). 
| After recounting our resources in God the Apostle 
says, “for this very reason, adding on your part all dili- 
gence, in your faith supply” these graces. The divine 
i provision is available, but it must be appropriated. Be- 
cause God has done, we must do. We must not allow 
the divine wealth to sooth us. into slumberous and 
| perilous impotence. The divine grace must be met by 
| human effort. Our action must co-operate with God’s. 
| Because He works salvation in us we must work it out. 
| We have a contribution to make towards our own sanc- 
tification. We must “bring in by the side of” (for that 
is the meaning of rapacdépw) God’s provision that dili- 
» gence by which alone the provision can become our 
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possession. God supplies the qualities of the soil and 
the heavenly influences, but the farmer must supply 
diligence. Sun and rain will little avail unless he be up} 
and doing. So is it in the spiritual life. 

3. Consider the qualities which enter into “all dili- | 
gence.” Diligence itself is a homely quality, yet all tog) | 
rare in the realm of religion. The way by which men _ 
become successful in learning, in business or in sport is | 
the only way by which we can make a success of our’ 
Christian life—by diligence. What then, are the quali- 
ties of which this quality is compounded? We shal! 
name three only, | 

Earnestness is here, by which is meant seriousness 
eagerness, enthusiasm, fervency, zeal, intenseness. We 
shall never do anything well unless we believe that it is | 
well worth doing; and when we believe that, we become ' 
earnest. We may say, indeed, that earnestness is the 
parent of diligence. ‘“Karnestness is the sentiment of | 
which diligence is the expression.” Without earnest- ' 
ness we shall accomplish nothing. We must put our-. 
selves into what we are at if we would accomplish and 
attain. The heated bar of iron will go through the 
obstacle which the cold one will never penetrate. If we: 
would have others believe that we are in earnest about | 
our Christian life we must be in earnest about it. Then: 
be in earnest, in earnest about sin and salvation, about; 
yourself and your fellows, about the Bible and prayer, , 
about this life and the next, for earnestness becomes j 
creatures such as we are. | 

Another quality which enters into diligence is indus- 
try. There will be this where there is earnestness—in- - 
dustry, I mean—in the cultivation of Christian charac- - 
ter. ‘The most serious and practical business to which: 
we can give attention is the cultivation of our souls; yet: 
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this, more than anything else, we neglect. If out of our 


1 faith are to come the graces here enumerated, we must 
) work at it. There are no flowers in the garden of the 
| sluggard. The ant and the bee, by their industry, put 
| most Christians to shame. Are you studying your 
) Bible? Are you laboring in prayer? Are you prac- 
» ticing patience? Are you cultivating faith? “Give all 
| diligence,” by earnestness and industry, in order to 
your growth in grace. 


But both earnestness and industry may be short- 


| lived. The young convert is generally earnest, and 
| probably we all, at some time or other, have applied 
| ourselves to the things of the spirit, but only for awhile; 
| so that, in addition to these factors, if we would be dili- 
| gent there must be persistence. It is he who endures to 
, the end that is saved. In the spiritual race the victory 


is not to the runner who foots the track at his fastest 


-at the start, but to him who is dogged, steady, per- 


sistent. It will take us a long time to become like 


_ Christ, so that we should be at work upon our souls all 
the time, not putting off until tomorrow what is re- 
, quired of us today. There must be economy of time as 
. of most precious treasure. Procrastination in these 
momentous matters is to be shunned as a pestilence. 
, In the cultivation of Christian character we must be at 


it, and always at it. We must go steadily on and wear 


. down every resistance, in the grace-fed expectancy that 


| we shall assuredly win if we faint not. 


An Eastern proverb says, “There are only two 


_creatures that can surmount the pyramids, the eagle 


and the snail.” In our pursuit of Christian perfection 


) we should have the patience of the snail and the daring 
of the eagle. 


Wherefore, brethren, be diligent; exhibit earnest- 


3 
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ness, industry, and persistence in the pursuit of what 
is beyond all price, the character in which Christ may 
see His image. 
Let us now consider the unveiling which this pas- 
sage gives of the scope for diligence. || 


Tue Score ror DILIGENCE 


Read again, in the Revised Version, verses 5-7; and 
observe that here are a revelation of Christian char- 
acter, an implication of spiritual power in us who are’ 
children of God, and an exhortation to practical attain-— 
ment to all that is available for us in Christ. 

First of all, we must appreciate the quality of thesel 
seven graces, virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, 
godliness, brotherly kindness, and love; and then we 
must recognize their interdependence. | 

1. What then, is the meaning or content of these _ 
words? | 

Peter does not use the word virtwe as heathen 
writers did, as telling of the sum of moral excellence; | 
neither, in a Christian sense, does he use it comprehen- _ 
sively, for then it would include all the other graces here — 
named; but the true idea of the word in such a setting 
is manly strength, moral energy, that earnest and living 
spirit which prompts to courageous action—firmness of 
will. Heathen moralists had drawn a noble picture of 
what men ought to be. The Gospel gave the command 
to realize a yet nobler ideal, and also gave the power by | 
which alone it can be realized. Where unaided morality 
ends, there God’s grace begins. In the midst of abound-_ 
ing temptation we need a resolute determination to do — 
what is right in the sight of God, a steadfast strength — 
of will to choose always the good part. This quality 
will save a man from being a chameleon, catching the — 
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} hue of every surrounding, or a moral mollusc with no 
) backbone. 


Then there is knowledge; and observe it is yoo, 


| and not éxiyoos, the word in verses 3 and 8. The word 


in our text tells of a knowledge which is yet incomplete, 


which still admits of growth. Of course, Peter is not 
| speaking of general culture and intellectual furniture, 
| but of knowledge in the sphere of religion. Even there 
( he does not mean the intellectual understanding of 
' theological doctrines, but rather, discretion, discern- 
» ment as to what is right and what is wrong in all things, 
| understanding as to the right object, the right way, and 
' the right time, insight into what we ought to do at each 
/ moment in accordance with the circumstances and de- 


mands of the instant. Where there is this knowledge 


| life will no longer be ruled by wont, instinct, imitation 
+ or necessity, but by the application of the principles of 


the Gospel to its every detail. Well has Maclaren said, 


) “The laws which mould the stars, and move the gigantic 
orbs of Saturn and Uranus in their tremendous circuits, 


shape the dew-drop that glistens at the end of the blade 


* of grass.” So should everything in the Christian’s life 
i be regulated by the principles which lie in the Person 
« and cross of Jesus Christ; and in order to this we must 
1 cultivate the knowledge which is a swift and shrewd 
i perception of Christian duty. 


The third thing here named is temperance. The 


4 sense of this word has become sorely curtailed in our 
| time, having come to mean restraint in eating and 
drinking. But it has a much greater and nobler sense 
{ than that. It means that self-control which extends 
' over the whole life and consists in the government of all 
' the feelings, tempers, passions, and longings, enabling 


a man to gain rule over himself. 'This self-control is, as 
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Jeremy Taylor says, “reason’s girdle, as well as pas- : 
sion’s bridle.” It-implies, says another writer, “the | 
erection of a part of our nature over the rest, without 
which there can be no unity of purpose. A man has, 


only to look at himself to see that he is so made as that i 
parts of him are to be governed, and parts of him are’ 
meant to govern: that there are some parts of his nature : 


which are intended to be kept down under hatches, anc 


some that are meant to be on the quarter-deck, with the : 


helm in their hands.” 
Unless above himself he can 
Exalt himself, how poor a thing is man! 
The need for self-control is too widely admitted te 
require any defense. The ruin of life around us is) 


largely due to the lack of it. Our bodily appetites and | 
\ 


natural cravings are good and safe under proper com- 


mand, but ruinous when in command. Temper is a 
good thing; it is when we lose it that it is an evil. 


Quaint George Herbert says, 


Give not thy humours sway ; 
God gave them to thee under lock and key. 


Severe self-discipline is necessary in order that weak- 
nesses may be turned into excellencies, and that excel- 
lencies may not, by exaggeration, become weaknesses. 
If Christian people, desiring to be more like Christ, 


exercised half the self-discipline that athletes do to win 


a fading crown, how different would we be. But, alas, 
how little do we 


Scorn delights, and live laborious days 


for the greatest of all ends. Yet, to this we are called, 
and failure to respond involves eternal loss. 


But someone will say, Such discipline is so difficult. — 
Difficult? It is impossible unless the heart and will be — 
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| re-inforced from above. How can one part of our 
#nature govern another part if both are in revolt? When 
ithe self which should govern is itself tainted with evil, 
ithe will ‘bribed and enslaved, and the conscience dark- 
ened, how impossible a task is this self-control. But it 
is the new nature which Christ gives to us that is our 
true self, and, by co-operation with Him, we may bring 
#the whole inner kingdom into subjection. 
| The next thing is patience. Two elements enter 
into this, the more passive quality of endurance, and 
ithe more active quality of perseverance. Christian 
patience is not stoical indifference to sorrow and pain; 
(it is not the attempt to argue myself into insensibility; 
ibut it is quiet and trustful submission to God’s will 
‘in circumstances which might easily move us to rebel- 
ilion or despair. Only by a recognition of God’s good 
}will can we be patient in sorrow and suffering, and only 
jas we see in these things means of blessing. “A lapi- 


i 
! 


i 


| 


ythat in the empty places He may put Himself, and that 
ifor all the finite that can pass, He may give us larger 


Then, there is that aspect of patience which is per- 
iseverance. How great is our need of this, constituted 
las we are, and living in such a world. How soon we get 
worn down and weary. That is inevitable, as the clock 
jruns down by the very act of ticking; but everything 
id epends upon what we do at that point. When we tire 
‘in the Christian race, are we to give up; or shall we go 
back to the first impulse that started us upon the path? 


“Ye did run well, who did hinder you?” We shall need 
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to cultivate the grace of perseverance if we are to win. 
Christ calls us to “march breast forward,” to face the | 
howling wind, to meet bravely the ocean breakers, to | 
endure, and to persist; and He furnishes us with many | 
and powerful motives for so doing. 7 

And now comes godliness, by which we are to under- 
stand reverence, or “the fear of the Lord,” and this 
easily comes to mean practical religion. The godly man | 
sets God always before him; the thought of God con-_ 
trols his whole life; godliness is the motive from which | 
his actions flow. Now, this grace has to be cultivated; 
it is not our natural state; indeed, we shall find within - 
us much that is contrary to it. Paul exhorts Timothy 
to exercise himself unto godliness, and he uses the 
technical word which describes the training and effort | 
of athletes. If ever we are to be godly we shall have to 
work for it; we shall have to “supply” it, as our text 
says. We may have many Christian qualities without — 
having this one. How few Christians are really godly! 
How many have “a form of godliness, and yet deny the - 
power.” But “godliness is profitable for all things, hav- — 
ing the promise of the life that now is, and also of that 
which is to come.” 

The next grace is brotherly kindness. That trans- 
lation does not fairly express what here is meant. The 
word is uiadaApia, and it speaks of love among Christians 
for one another as such. To such love within these > 
limits we are often exhorted. Peter speaks of “un- 
feigned love of the brethren.” Paul says, “the Lord | 
make you to abound in love one towards another”; and 
John often so speaks, “Everyone that loveth him that 
begat, loveth him also that is begotten of him.” “If 
we love not our brother whom we have seen, how can we 
love God whom we have not seen?” “By this shall all 
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| men know,” “that ye are my disciples, if ye love one an- 
| other.” The reference in all these passages is exclu- 
sively to love among Christians. Fatherhood implies 
_ sonship, and sonship implies brotherhood. The children 
| of God, all the world over and in all ages, are essen- 
i tially one, whether we want it or not. Children of the 
)) same parents are necessarily related to one another, and 
} should love one another. God’s elect are knit together 
} in one communion and fellowship. Christian love must 
begin with “them that are of the household of faith,” 
) for if a man say, “I love God,” and hate his brother, 
) “he is a liar.” 

| We are hearing much in these days about church 
{| union, but there is something of far greater importance, 
t and that is Christian unity. Such unity is a far deeper 
' thing than mere identity of opinion, and something that 
i rises far above all sectarian distinctions. It is not any- 
| thing that we can make; but it is something that we are 
( bidden to keep (Eph. 4:3). Christian unity is some- 
| thing already accomplished in the hearts of believers, 
} and waits only to be practiced. There are not wanting 
| many and formidable hindrances to the practice of this 
Christian grace, such as distinctions in station and edu- 
| cation, differences of opinion, variety of outlook upon 
i life, denominational rivalries, and, perhaps chiefly, our 
| own selfishness. Surely we shall have to “give all dili- 
| gence” if we are to supply in our faith brotherly 
i) kindness. 

. And lastly there is love. This is the crown of all the 
+ graces—a love which is not confined to the Christian 
4 brotherhood, but which reaches out to and embraces all 
/ men. This love is not mere benevolence, which may be 
| only human, but it comes from the heart of Him who 
2 is love. 
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Our love for our fellows is to be as God’s love for us, 
not dependent upon their worthiness of it, and not de- 
terred by their disregard of it. The sun shines on the — 
dunghill as well as on the diamond. In like manner the — 
sum and minimum of all our obligations to all men is to — 
love them. Has the church ever given the world a_ 
demonstration of this love? Are Christian people | 
everywhere actuated by this principle in commerce, in — 
politics, and in society? On the contrary, is it not for ] 
the most part only a devout imagination? Alas, that — 
it should be so! Yet, all the time, and at every turn, | 
we are bidden to cultivate this “love which is the bond of | 
perfectness,” and the chief adornment of Christian — 
character. 

. 


Here, then, is scope for diligence. How sublime a 
character is here portrayed, having faith as its original 
root, and love as ultimate fruit, and in between the 
graces and glories of moral energy, spiritual prudence, | 
self-control, patient endurance, and godly fear. All | 
these lie in faith, as the oak is in the acorn, but only by © 
continuous care and diligence are they our actual | 
possession. Weeds will grow in your garden without | 
your attention, but not flowers. Is it not time you did i 
a bit of gardening in the soil of your soul? 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


JESUS AS A PHILOSOPHER! 


By Dr. H. H. Horne, School of Education, New York University 


: ‘Here are a few illustrations. To Mohamet Jesus was 
! Pe: of the prophets. To the modern liberal Jew Jesus 
“that saintly-souled seer who au 2 wath a con- 


‘of Jewish parentage and inspiration can be welcomed 
\by Jews.” To some of the Russian Communists Jesus 
is a Communist, because His disciples had one purse 
}and He carried no money. To some Socialists Jesus 
Vis a Socialist, because He warned against the deceitful- 
ness of riches and taught it was hard for a rich man to 
» enter the Kingdom of Heaven. To each separate Chris- 
‘tian denomination Jesus is peculiarly its own. In 
/ Arthur Nash’s notable volume, The Golden Rule in 
| Business, there is a chapter on Jesus as a Business Man, 
because so many of His teachings concern the industrial 
‘virtues. In Bruce Barton’s popular and not very rever- 
| ent treatment of The Man Nobody Knows there is a 
| chapter on His Advertisements. And we in our turn 
will consider Jesus as a philosopher. Of course the four 
| Gospels are our sources for such a study. 


1Given as an address at the opening of the academic year of The 
Biblical Seminary in New York, September 29, 1926, and revised for 
_ publication here, “this article gives the title to a volume of addresses by 
Dr. Horne just issued by The Abingdon Press, New York. 
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Philosophy is interested particularly in the intel- 


lectuality of Jesus, though recognizing His other quali- 
ties—physical, moral, social, vocational, emotional, and. 


spiritual. 


First, we note that Jesus was intellectually alert. 
His awakened soul was stimulated not so much by His ~ 
sleepy, prosaic fellow-citizens in Nazareth as by His 
reading of the Scriptures, His lifting of His eyes unto— 
the hills, and His spiritual communion with His — 
Heavenly Father. Illustrations of His intellectual 
alertness are: His finding, as a boy of twelve, the best : 
place in Jerusalem at the Feast of the Passover; His © 
observation and appreciation of nature and human 
nature, such as the clothing of the grass, the birds of the ~ 
air, the holes of the foxes, the reed shaken by the wind, © 


the seed of the sower, the falling sparrow, the captive 
sparrows sold at five for two pence in the market, the 
games of the children, the sheep in the pit on the Sab- 
bath, the ox and the ass led away to watering on the 
Sabbath, the woman sweeping for her lost coin, the two 
mites of the widow, the self-righteous leaders choosing 
out the chief seats for themselves, Nathanael under the 
fig tree, and many more such. ‘To His alert mind the 
past history of His people presented thought-stimulat- 
ing characters: Naaman, the widow of Zarephath, 


Zachariah, Noah, Jonah. He seized upon current hap-— 


penings for spiritual interpretation, as the Galileans 


whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices, and — 


the eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell. 

So Jesus was intellectually alert, being interested in 
men and things, in past and future happenings, and 
being abreast of the significant issues of the day. His 
was an open-air, not a closet, philosophy, though the 
secret closet had a place in His philosophy. 
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| In addition to being alert, the intellect of Jesus was 
# also intuitive, concrete, positive, and creative. Intuitive, 
like a poet’s, like Emerson’s intellect, rather than discur- 
( positive rather than negative; and creative rather than 
leritical. Jesus was a conversationalist, like Socrates, go- 
| ing straight to the essential point quickly; not using the 
} premises of an Aristotle or the generalizations of a 
‘Bacon. He could use dialectic with the scribes, and suc- 
* cessfully, but the common people heard Him gladly be- 
i cause He appealed to their mother wit, their good 
| judgment, their common sense and moral perceptions. 
i He used indicatives and imperatives more than sub- 
} junctives and conditionals. We hear Him saying: 
' “Blessed are,” “Come,” “Follow,” “Abide,” “Go,” “Ask,” 
“Preach,” “Teach,” “Give,” “Lend,” “Turn,” “I am.” 
His adverb is not generally or usually, but “verily.” 
When asked for a definition of “neighbor,” He told a 
story of the Good Samaritan. Not once does Jesus 
give a logical definition. How strange it would be to 
hear Jesus saying with Aristotle, “Man is a rational 
| animal.” To Jesus man is of more value than many 
sparrows. How strange it would be for the philosopher 
Plato to hold a little child in his arms as he philoso- 
phized; how natural to Jesus as He taught man, not 
the nature of ideas, but the way of life. Moses said, 
“Thou shalt not,” giving the Ten Commandments, so 

oft honored in the breach, eight of which are negative. 
Jesus said, “Thou shalt,” giving two commandments, 
both positive. In Immanual Kant philosophy is a 
criticism of knowledge; in Jesus we find, not criticism, 
but knowledge itself, affirmation, in the fields of 
morality and spirituality. In Matthew Arnold culture 
is the pursuit of perfection, sweetness and light, a crit- 
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cism of life; but in Jesus culture is life itself. He as- | 


serts uncritically and creatively, ‘I am the life.’ 


A philosopher must be open-minded, sincere, toler-_ 
ant of opinion, though not of misdeeds, lenient in judg-_ 
ing, single in purpose, and loyal to the truth. These — 


qualities in Jesus impressed both friend and foe. | | 


Thinking that through these qualities He might be en-— | 
snared to utter something seditious against Caesar, His — 
critics, emissaries from the Pharisees, joined with the | 
Herodians in saying to Him: ‘Teacher, we know you ~ 
are sincere, and that you teach the way of God honestly ~ 


and fearlessly; you do not court human favor. Tell us, 


then, what you think about this: Is it right to pay taxes — 


to Caesar or not?’ 


There is this striking contrast between Jesus and the 4 


philosophers. He impresses us, not as seeking the truth, 


as they, but as possessing the truth. He said, simply — 


and in characteristic fashion, ‘I am the truth.’ We will 
return to this point presently. 

Many of the world’s great philosophers have been 
dialecticians, that is, men skilful in marshaling and 
matching ideas. So were Socrates, Plato, Hegel. So 
were the Jewish scribes, or lawyers, and so was Jesus. 
Dialectic skill is a part of the technique of philosophy. 


Jesus was able both to extricate Himself from difficult | 


and trying situations and to put His critics into posi- 
tions from which they could not extricate themselves. 
For example, He was able to handle successfully such 
difficult questions as the stoning of the sinful woman— 
to whom He was a chivalrous as toward a Vestal, easy 
or strict divorce, His authority for doing wondrous 
things, the lawfulness of tribute to Caesar, whose wife 
the widow of seven should be in the resurrection. 

Our records show only one instance in which Jesus 
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4 took the initiative in a dialectic battle, and then His 
j purpose was not to win an intellectual debate, but to 
i lodge, if possible, a fundamental idea. concerning the 
) Messiah. The scribes held that the Messiah, as the 
} son of David, when He came would set up a physical 
i kingdom. Jesus held that the Messiah would set up a 
| spiritual Kingdom in the hearts of men. So He raised 
a question which they could not answer on their basis, 
} and could have answered only on His basis. The con- 
' versation runs, as you recall, thus: 

Jesus: “What think ye of the Christ? whose son is 
# he?” 

Pharisees: ‘The son of David.” 

| Jesus: “How then doth David in the Spirit call him 
| Lord, saying [and here he quoted the passage from 
Psalms 110:1], if David therefore calleth him Lord, 
how is he his son?” 

This was a new question to them. Im all their study 
| of Messianic prophecy they had failed to note that 
David had called the Messiah his Lord, a term suggest- 
ing spiritual precedence rather than physical sonship. 
The question is answerable only by regarding the Mes- 
siah as spiritual rather than temporal. And so, no one 
of them was able to answer Him a word, and no man 
after that durst ask him any question. This question 
- was meant to do more than puzzle. Could it have been 
answered, it might have brought enlightenment to their 
understanding as to the character of the Messiah. So 
Jesus had masterly dialectic skill both in extricating 
himself from intellectual difficulties and in reducing to 
silence His opponents. 

But philosophers have not only keen intellects, they 
also have a view of the world, an intellectual under- 
standing of the character of the universe in which we 
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live and of which we are a part. In thinking of Jesus" 
as a philosopher we want to know what views of the 
world He held. Our question here is not what theology | 
has said about Jesus or what philosophy has said about | 
Christianity (read this in Principal Fairbairn’s volume | 
on The Philosophy of the Christian Religion), but the 
more intimate question, How did Jesus Himself view 
the world? i 
The first thing to say is that His philosophy is im- 
plicit, rather than explicit, in His teaching. His field 
is morality and religion rather than science and philoso- 
phy. He asserts rather than speculates. His appeal 
is rather to the emotions and the will than to the intel- 
lect. Yet, even so, Jesus had His world-view which 
appears inevitably in His teaching and in His manner — 
of living. | 
Beginning with the nature of knowledge and truth 
note these teachings: Speaking of false prophets He 
says, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” “If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” 
“But he that doeth the truth cometh to the light.” “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.” “If ye abide in my word, 
then are ye truly my disciples; and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” Evidently 
knowledge here comes from action, or from the observa- 
tion of the fruits of action. The primary emphasis is on 
conduct, not thought. Truth is something to be done. 
It is not scientific and abstract, but moral and religious. 
It is not a correct proposition, but a correct life. ‘I am 
the truth,’ He taught. Thus truth is right personal 
relationship with God and man. He had nothing of the 
Greek view of knowing truth for its own sake, or of the 
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‘| modern realistic view of truth as the quality of harmony 


‘|’ between idea and fact. Rather His conception that 
‘| knowledge depends on action and that truth is the right 
| thing to be and do is “pragmatic” in character. His was 
it the truth, not so much of thought as of life. To Him 
‘ wisdom is justified by her works, by her children. In 


'| His theory of knowledge and truth Jesus, to use a term 


| only half a century old, was a “pragmatist.” — 

Were space and time to Him real or just humanly 
_ subjective, as Immanuel Kant taught? The teaching 
of Jesus implies the objective reality of space and of 
time. Space is unlimited, vast, with the four winds of 


// heaven and the directions east and west. In His think- 


| ing time like a river flows on and on till it reaches the 
{ great goal of the consummation of the ages. It is no 
' contracted, limited, time-and-space world in which the 
| mind of Jesus moves. 
| Is progress an illusion or a reality? His answer is, 
| that there is a great goal set, a regeneration (Matt. 
19:28), the coming of the Kingdom of God, the trans- 
formation that comes with doing God’s will on earth as 
in Heaven. There is continuity in this development, the 
new fulfils the old, as He Himself fulfils the Law and 
the prophets. The method of progress is by growth, as 
leaven in meal, as the mustard seed becomes the largest 
herb, as the fig tree puts forth its leaves, as the grain 
grows—first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
{ in the ear. His thinking is largely cast in develop- 
mental terms. In progress the hidden becomes mani- 
| fested, the Father’s will works itself out in time through 
| the obedient wills of men. To Jesus progress is a 
reality. 

How did Jesus conceive the natural order?) He saw 
the same facts that we see, but He explained them dif- 
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ferently. To Him, as to us, there is sunrise and rainfall, 
grapes are not gathered from thorns nor figs from this-- 
tles, the African cannot change his skin or the leopard 
his spots, the good tree brings forth good fruit and the? 
corrupt tree evil fruit, the sparrow falls, the grass 18) 
clothed with beauty. We should say, observing such) 
facts, all this is governed by natural law, impersonal and| 
universal. Not so, Jesus. To Him the physical is the? 
sphere of action of the spiritual. All events are referred 
by Him at once to their source in God. Our science, , 
dealing with secondary causes, is merged by Him imi 
religion, dealing with the First Cause. To Him it iss 
God who causes His sun to rise, His rain to fall, whey 
clothes the grass of the field, who marks the sparrow’s3 
fall. There is an order of law, but it is really an order’ 
of love. The earth bringeth forth of itself, but it is the» 
footstool of the Most High. The natural order of the: 
world is a medium of divine revelation, the sphere of a) 
universal Providence that marks the sparrow’s fall and! 
numbers the hairs of the head. 

This philosophy of nature is not pantheism (all is; 
God), not materialism (all is matter), not agnosticism) 
(we are not made to know), but idealism and theism. , 
Personality and God are the truly real. The earth with: 
all in it is just God’s way in space and time. The ma-: 
terial world is a parable of the spirit world. The sower ’ 
is the son. The field is the world. Good seed is the: 
sons of the Kingdom; weeds are the sons of the evil one; | 
the harvest is the end of the world; the reapers are! 
angels. The world of sense is real, but not so real as that. 
of spirit. Nature is the spirit’s mirror, as it has been ) 
called, “a whispering gallery of spiritual truths.” His} 
philosophy of nature is a poetic idealism. 

With such views of nature, how natural that His 
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} attitude toward the storm on the lake, and tragic death 
¥ by accident of man or bird, is one of calmness and 
# serenity. How sensitive He was to the beauty of a 
‘world pervaded with spiritual meanings. The “light 
i) that never was on land or sea” was still the master light 
1 of all His seeing. To Him there was no dualism be- 
# tween the natural and the supernatural. All was 
) divinely natural. 

: Turning now to the central question of all philoso- 
! phy, “What is reality?” we answer that in the world 
' view of Jesus it is personality. His is a world essen- 
| tially of persons. These include, first of all, God, the 
) Father of all mankind, and also, angels, men, Satan, 
j and evil spirits. The agencies of the world are conscious 
y and personal. Things happen because somebody wants 
| them to happen—the religious viewpoint, not because 
| they have to happen—the scientific viewpoint. The two 
@ are reconcilable if we use science only as a method of 
? investigation, not as a philosophy of life. There is no 
doubt that in this world of persons Jesus was conscious 
» of Himself as occupying a unique relation to the 
) Father, to men, and to the works of Satan, “the prince 
of this world.” 

. The whole world is the Father’s house. The Father 
_works unceasingly, clothing the grass of the field, array- 
t ing the lilies with a beauty surpassing Solomon’s man- 
) made robes, feeding the ravens and the birds of the air, 
j and entering into all the tragedies of life as well as its 
} joys, knowing that man has need of meat and drink and 
’ clothing, and seeking spiritual worshipers, with whom 
| all things are possible, and who alone knows of the day 
| of the coming of the Son of man, or the fruition of the 
| Kingdom of God on earth. Perhaps the most philo- 
| sophical utterance Jesus ever made was spoken to a 
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single pupil, and that pup a woman, and that woman! 
not wise, “God is spirit,” indicating thereby an always } 
present, self-conscious, divine personality, to be wor-; 
shiped in spirit and in truth. This philosophy is that of | 
personal idealism, and because God is not the sole per-+ 
son, it is pluralistic. | 

His universe is a moral order; the ends of righteous: ; 
ness are met ultimately, though not in this life; justice : 
triumphs; mercy forgives. The moral dualism between | 
good and evil is finally healed through the victory of the : 
good over the evil, through the punishment prepared | 
for Satan and his angels. 

What is the place of man in this universe? Teo. 
Jesus, man is the center of interest in the divine drama. | 
The body is more than its raiment; the soul is more than | 
the body, with a free choice not determined wholly by | 
circumstance, facing a judgment, and gifted with im- 
mortality. The life of man is serious, fraught with 
gravest issues, even the life and death of the soul. The ' 
one thing needful is membership in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, possession of the Pearl of Great Price. He 
made no distinction between man and woman, but loved 
equally the soul of each. 

The philosophy of His own life Jesus conceived 
primarily in terms of mission. His was the world’s 
unique consciousness of union with God. He knew 
Himself as the Messiah expected by His people; He 
was the “Son of man,” revealing man to himself; He 
was the “Son of God,” revealing God to man, and came 
to bear witness to the truth, to call sinners to repentance, | 
to give His life a ransom for many, and not to be min- | 
istered unto, but to minister. His conviction of the truth _ 
of His views was such that He was willing both to live © 
and to die by them. In so doing He has won more fol- | 
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lowers than any other world teacher, numbering today 
576,000,000 of the 1,600,000,000 of the world’s popula- 
| tion. 

Such is the bare intellectual framework in which the 
| practical philosophy of life held by Jesus was set. It 
| is a philosophy notably in advance of its time in its cen- 
tral position respecting God as Father. 

There are no standard, or final, philosophies. From 
| the nature of the case no philosophy can finally prove 
| its position. The views of Jesus are amenable to the 
| same intellectual and practical tests as other philoso- 
_ phies, and His intellectual world view has challenged 
' the attention of the thinking Christian world, yet His 
| practical philosophy of life has won the loyal adherence 
| of all those truly called Christian, who agree that, when 
) tried, the Gospel of love has worked and will work. 

It should also be added that the philosophy of Jesus 
+ contains no attack on science or on speculation, and no 
| appreciation of the wilful ignoramus or the obscur- 
antist. It breathes the life-sustaining breath of liberty 
* of thought and toleration of opinion. To attack it is 
? easy; to reject it is possible; to refute it is impossible; 
{ to live by it, as multitudes have found, is inspiration, 
} illumination, and salvation. 


BIBLE INSTITUTES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


By Proressor Davin R. Breep, D.D., LL.D., Western Theological Seminary ' 


“Brste Instirutes” may be defined as undenomina- | 
tional schools, governed by independent boards, im | 
which the English Bible is the principal text-book, and 
which endeavor to train young men and women for 
Christian service. : 

The exact number of such schools has not been ascer-— 
tained. The Sunday School Times enumerates forty- | 
eight. The writer addressed letters to fifty schools | 
which were supposed to come under the above definition. _ 
Answers and various literature were received from — 
twenty-six, enough for the purposes of this paper. - 
Seven others responded, but they are what may be 
called “church schools,” and although their replies were — 
very interesting they were not included in the tabulation | 
which was made, as not coming within the scope and 
purpose of our inquiry. 

The questions addressed to these schools, six in num- 
ber, covered the following six subjects: 1. Number of 
students; 2. Government; 3. Curriculum; 4. Evangel- 
istic studies and work; 5. Doctrinal foundation; 6. En- 
dowment. ‘The replies were carefully tabulated and 
the summary is given herewith. | 


1. Students—The largest number in any one | 
school is 11,500, divided as follows: Regular day stu- 
dents, 800; night students, 700; correspondents, 10,000. 
The next largest is 2187, divided into: Day students, 
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| 348; evening students, 403; correspondents, 1436. The 


total number in the 26 schools is 18,492. Hight or 10 


| of the schools (number somewhat uncertain) are co- 


educational. One is attended by women only. The 


| average attendance, including correspondents, is about 
' 800. 


2. Government.—These schools are generally gov- 


+ erned by directors chosen from several evangelical de- 


nominations. ‘Two have both men and women in the 


| directorate. One is governed by a single director with 
| three advisers. One has only Presbyterian and Re- 
| formed directors. One is in private, irresponsible hands. 


3. Curriculwm.—In all these schools the English 
Bible, as already noted, is the principal text-book. 


| There is, however, general theological instruction in all, 


quite similar to that which is given in our regular theo- 


| logical seminaries, so far as it is possible with those of 
| inferior preparation. 


New Testament Greek is regularly taught in 3 


schools. In 8 others both Greek and Hebrew are 


taught. In still 3 more Greek is regularly taught and 


Hebrew is elective. So that in 9 schools out of the 26 


considered New Testament Greek is regularly taught. 


_ A special course in Music, generally including sight 
' reading, is taught in 7 schools. There is a special course 
- in Missions in 7 schools; in Pedagogics in 2; in Medicine, 


Hygiene or Nursing in 4; in Latin in 1; in Spanish in 1. 

4. Evangelistic Study and Work.—Partial instruc- 
tion in Evangelistic history and methods, together with 
practical work, is given in 17 schools. Full instruction 
is given in 11. Two schools support missions abroad in 
China and Africa. One school reports 707 evangelistic 
services in the year noted, 1924. One school has various 
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evangelistic endeavors—in shops, among seamen, Jews, | 


and others. 


5. Doctrine.—Sixteen declare themselves “Funda- 


mentalist”; 18 declare themselves Premillennial; 3 are 


fully conservative without using the above terms; 4 are — 
virtually Premillennial without teaching it as a major — 
study; 1 teaches “divine healing”; 2 hold to Wesleyan — 


holiness; 1 is Restorationist. 


6. Endowments—Four of these schools have each — 
more than one million dollars endowment. Of these 1 — 
has $2,700,000; another has $2,140,000; another, — 
$1,500,000; another, $1,400,000; another, $400,000; and _ 


6 others, over $100,000 each. 


Several have very fine modern buildings, several _ 


publish religious periodicals, a few of which have over 
50,000 circulation each. 


This summary is very brief and comprehensive, but it 
certainly furnishes an exhibit sufficient to induce much 
serious questioning. Some of the questions suggested 
are these: 


1. How shall we account for the rapid growth of 
these institutions and for the very strong hold which 
they have secured on the earnest young people of the 
Protestant churches? 


2. What influence will the undenominational train- 


ing of these students have upon the development of a 


larger Christian unity and the merger of denomina- 
tional bodies? 

3. How are missionary movements affected by the 
teaching and work of these schools? 

4. Would it seem, in view of the large number of 
candidates for Christian service in these schools, that 
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the Premillennial doctrine is likely to become the pre- 


_ vailing faith of Protestant Christendom? 


5. Is “divine healing” or Wesleyan holiness likely 


| “19 
_ to prevail? 


6. Does the success of these schools suggest the 
need of some positive changes in the curriculum of our 
regular theological seminaries? 

7. What may we learn with regard to the impor- 
tance of teaching and promoting evangelism? 

8. What is indicated by the very large amount of 
money which has been freely given for the endowment 


of these schools? 


This paper is intended to be suggestive rather than 
exhaustive, otherwise the answers to these questions 
would require much more space than can be given. But 
some of the conclusions which must be drawn from this 
exhibit should be noted. It is evident that we are con- 
fronted by a large, vigorous and growing movement, 
which stands for an inerrant Bible and an aggressive 
Christianity. Whatever may be our opinions or our 
prejudices, we are bound to pause and consider. We 
must be quick to learn what is taught by this situation 
with regard to theological education and preparation 
for special Christian service. 

In all the material which has come to hand I have 
found but three positive reflections upon the character 
and work of Protestant theological seminaries, and yet 
it is quite apparent that there has arisen considerable 
distrust of their teaching. In part it is regarded as 
unnecessary and in part as erroneous. A brother minis- 
ter remarked to me that he thought the Bible institutes 
had occasioned much of the unrest in certain denomina- 
tions. I replied that the unrest in certain denomina- 
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tions was largely the occasion of the growth of the Bible 
institutes. No doubt it is reciprocal. 


When Mr. Moody was at the height of his influence 
a prominent clergyman, a professor of theology in a — 
large seminary, who was not very favorably disposed — 
remarked to me — 
that he believed God had raised up Moody as a rebuke © 
to the ordained ministry for their neglect of the sys- — 
tematic work of soul saving. It may be that he has ~ 
raised up the Bible institutes to rebuke the seminaries ~ 


99 


towards what he called ““Moodyism, 


for their negligence in certain vital matters. 
Of course the seminaries are first of all educational 


institutions. They are not pious retreats whose prin- — 


cipal purpose is the cultivation of the emotions and the 


enlargement of the spiritual life. They should con- | 


tinue to be educational institutions, and the best learning 
in all that touches upon religion should be subsidized by 
those who have them in charge. No intellectual prepa- 
ration is too extensive or too thorough for those who 
are to be the spiritual and moral leaders of society. It 
is a huge and sad mistake, if it be not indeed a great 
crime, to send forth upon such a task those who are 
inadequately equipped. 

Moreover it is not enough to train Christian workers 
for nothing more than what is called “practical” service, 


that is to say, the personal effort to save individual souls — 


and that which is associated with it. Soul saving is the 
great work—aindeed the only work for which the church 
exists and for which her servants are to be trained. But 
there is a larger work of soul saving than appears in 
evangelism alone. It is that which looks to the defense 
of the truth, the government of thought, the control of 
the great currents of opinion—institutions, agencies, 
literature, criticism, and all similar matters. And until 
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‘such matters lose their value there will be a demand for 
such educational institutions as the theological semi- 
nary. Meanwhile there may be young men and women 
}in large numbers who cannot spend the long years of 

collegiate and seminary life in preparation for Chris- 
tian service, and who, no doubt, may do great good 
) without them. These are they who now constitute the 
| large majority of students in the Bible institutes, and 
) We rejoice in the opportunity which is thus afforded 
) them. 
However, in recent conferences with the superin- 
tendents of two of our largest Bible institutes they both 
remarked that it had been discovered that, while their 
students were well equipped for personal religious serv- 
ice, they were inadequately prepared for Christian 
leadership, and they were earnestly seeking to remedy 
the matter. 
: On the other hand, if the training of the theological 
seminary becomes too exclusively intellectual, and so it 
be forgotten that spiritual culture is a very part— 
indeed the larger part—of a minister’s training, then it 
will be better for those who would enter Christian serv- 
ice to attend those schools in which it is observed, by 
whatever name they may be called. It may be that the 
Bible institutes will occasion a positive revival of reli- 
gion in our seminaries—such a revival as shall not lead 
to any modification of the curriculum, but to a deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life. Such an outcome would be a 
blessing to all concerned. 

In gathering material for this paper I sought for 

a statement from some active Christian leader who by 
his training and experience seemed competent to ex- 
press a mature judgment on this matter. I turned to 
Billy Sunday, whom I have known for many years. I 
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wrote to him for some expression of his views on this 
subject. He answered me as follows: 

“It seems to me that the Theological Seminary and — 
the Bible Institute supply different needs. For that 
reason it is not exactly fair to either to say that one is _ 
better than the other. From the standpoint of prepara- _ 
tion for the ministry it is likely that in the long run the © 
Seminary is more effective. Its graduates are better 
equipped to reach and touch more classes of people. 
The minister and pastor these days is called upon to do~ 
so many things in the community in which he serves, 
that the broader training of the Seminary, coupled with — 
the preparatory collegiate training it requires, better 
fits him to meet these requirements. 7 

“The Institute developed to meet a demand for — 
Christian training for many who could not have a col- 
lege education but were worthy candidates for Christian — 
service. It would be a wonderful thing if the practical — 
training for personal work secured in the Institute could — 
be added to the work of the Seminaries. In this feature 
the Institute excels. In the vast majority of cases the — 
Institutes have remained orthodox in their teachings, 
which can not be said of all the Seminaries. I think this 
one thing more than anything else has drawn men away 
from the Seminary to the Institute.” 

This appears to me to be a careful and justi 
statement. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


By Rev. Grorce Brewer, D.D., Pastor of the Grosse Pointe Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Detroit 


| Ir I were to select a text it would be from Philippians 
(3:12: “Not that I have already attained, or am already 
smade perfect: but I presson . . . toward the goal 
junto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
« Jesus.” ) 

. “That was a glorious moment in the history of the 
} world when all that was best in the spiritual experience 
Jof the past was gathered up and illuminated in the trans- 
-eendent personality of Jesus Christ.” Turning to the 


jof the Lord is upon me, because he hath annointed me 
{to preach good tidings to the poor: he hath sent me to 


| proclaim release to the captives, and recovering of sight 
(to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
| proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” And again, 
\while talking to the Father, He said, “As thou hast 
‘sent me into the world, even so have I also sent them 
‘into the world.” 

As His ministers, up to the degree of our ability, we 
\share the same joyous commission that was held by the 
| Prince of Glory when He was here upon the earth, to 
\proclaim His saving Gospel to the fainting, bruised, 
(broken, sin-cursed of all the world. Who would 
‘not be a Christ-called, Heaven-ordained, Spirit-filled, 
preacher of the everlasting Gospel of the Son of God? 
Phillips Brooks said, “I would rather be a Christian 
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minister than anything else.” David Livingstone said,, 
“T have never ceased to rejoice that God has appointed] 
me to such an office.” John Wanamaker, America’s; 
great merchant, said, “It may be considered by the: 


world a great thing to be a merchant, a lawyer, or a\ 


doctor, but I regard the Christian ministry as the greatay 
est of all the callings.” 

The ministry is a great profession. Think of its; 
obligations and responsibilities! The world today de-: 
mands of a minister the research of a university prov 
fessor, the artistic taste of a painter, the esthetic tem: 
perament of a musician, the eloquence of a lecturer, the: 
legal knowledge of a lawyer, the political shrewdness of 
an editor, the financial skill of a promotor, the executive : 


ability of a merchant, the hail-fellow-well-met tact of” 


a politician, the sympathy of a social settlement re- 
former, the house-to-house visiting capacity of a 
physician, with the goodness of a saint, the boldness of 


a hero, and the holy zeal of an aroused Old Testament | 


prophet. He must excel the actor in action, the novelist 


in human interest, the poet in vision, the historian in 


fact, and the scientist in research, making every utter-— 
ance real and red with his life blood. | 


And what is his reward? At thirty he is idolized; 


at forty he is criticised; at fifty he is martyrized ; at 


sixty he is Oslerized; and at seventy he is canonized. 


But very few ever reach the last stage in this remark-— 


able promotion. So many are the demands upon the 
modern minister that he is in constant danger of doing” 
everything but the one thing he has been ordained to 


do; and this is why Dr. Phelps sounds the warning when 


he says: “Every minister has to make a choice in his” 


profession—whether he will be an after-dinner-speaker, : 


or a scholar; a political reformer, or a power in his own 
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Youlpit; an administrator of ecclesiastical affairs, or an 
iimbassador for Christ.” Every minister has to make a 
phoice, but if you have been called to the ministry, 
foreach! 

But how shall we preach? Dr. Patton says, “It is 
20 easy task to bring high truths home to moving pic- 
{sure minds in a day when so many have transferred their 
(worship from the Infinite to the indefinite.” When so 
jmany have lost the sense of God’s presence by arguing 
ithemselves, through compromises, away from eternal 
(things to an ever increasing allegiance with the world, 
Sthe flesh, and the devil. Near the close of his ministry 


#Dr. Marcus Dods said, “I do not envy those who have 


‘jto fight the battle of Christianity in the Twentieth Cen- 
itury.” Then after a moment he added: “Yes, perhaps 
iI do, but it will be a stiff fight.” It is a stiff fight from 
Jevery viewpoint. 

| The times are strenuous; alcohol is not the only 
intoxicant. People get drunk with business, drunk with 
tpolitics, drunk with society and pleasure, and when they 
come to church they want more stimulant, more excite- 
iment. We are told that no calm reasoning as to the 
‘great problems of spiritual life will satisfy people today. 
i If the preacher cannot give them a sufficient arousement 
with science, politics, and higher criticism, then let him 
bring on the stereopticon, the movies, and the sensa- 
jtional. Some ministers are turning aside for the sensa- 
tional; but why should they? Is there anything more 
BP asational than the Gospel we are commissioned to 
preach? Think of its themes—God, Christ, sin, redemp- 
tion, pardon, peace, life, death, time, eternity, Heaven, 
‘and hell. Oh, that our eyes might be opened to see 
‘these things eternally sensational, and that our lips 
‘might be touched with the sacred fire to so proclaim 
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them that our people might be brought heart to heart 
with the holy solemnities of the eternal. We do not. 
need to turn aside for the worldly sensational, but we do. 
need a positive, unctuous, intelligent, Scriptural, ener- 
getic, joyful, and attractive preaching. As men called, | 
ordained, and inspired of God, we must proclaim God’s | 
truth. . 
As one has well said, “It is our solemn duty, as_ 
ministers, to put the sword of the Spirit into the cor- | 
rupting practices of modern society; to strip the broad 
phylacteries from the robes of modern Pharisees; to _ 
expose the hollow sham of religious formalism; to startle 
with a fearful dread those who have been complacently — 
saying, ‘Lord, Lord,’ but have not done the things He | 
has commanded. It is for us as ministers to proclaim | 
the transforming gospel of Christ, to exalt true man- | 
hood and womanhood; to magnify the marriage rela- 
tion; and glorify the home; to reveal the glorious beauty _ 
of righteousness; and fling wide open the gates that give © 
entrance into the heavenly city.” 
The ultimate aim of all true preaching is the salva-_ 
tion of men; salvation in its largest sense; salvation of 
the body, the mind, and the soul; salvation from sin, 
from moral infirmity and all spiritual immaturity; sal- 
vation for the individual, for the nation, for the whole 
world. ‘The strenuous purpose of all preaching is to 
lift men out of the bondage of sin and its attending 
sorrows, into the glorious liberty of the children of God. — 
Preaching is a divinely solemn business. When 
Summerfield was dying he said, “Oh, if I could only 
return to my pulpit now for one hour, how I could 
preach, for I have been looking into eternity.” But 
why wait for the deathbed? Surely the eternal solemni- 
ties and tragedies of life should give us this same vision. 
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| This world, with all its joy and merriment, is filled with 
j\tragedy, and the eternal tragedy is sin—sin that has 
(| insulted God’s majesty, crucified His Son, despised His 
| grace, and trodden under foot His matchless love; sin— 
# secret, public, social, and national; sin that blasts child- 
6 hood, corrupts womanhood, curses manhood, and damns 
| the soul here and hereafter. Isn’t there enough tragedy 
(in sin, right here on the stage of life, to stir every one of 
{. us to action? 

: And yet in the face of this eternal tragedy they tell 
‘us that “the pulpit is losing its power.” Yes, some 
| pulpits are losing their power. The cold, formal, 
! illogical, compromising pulpit is losing its power. But 
i look at the positive, Scriptural, Christ-centered, spirit- 
' filled, evangelistic pulpits of our day. Look at the late 
{ | Dr. Jowett’s spiritualized pulpit at the commercial . 
4 heart of the nation. Such a pulpit hasn’t lost its power, 
@ and where is the secret? I believe Dr. Jowett answers 
0 for all our strong evangelical preachers when he speaks 
© for himself, saying, “I have but one passion—and I have 
7 lived for it—the absorbingly arduous, yet glorious, work 
of proclaiming the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
} Jesus Christ.” 

a The same passion is our power, but where can we 
4 gain this passion-power for our ministry? Turn to the 
i life record of our Lord, and we read that “in the days 
1 of his ministry, he offered up prayers and supplications, 
»| with strong crying and tears.” “And being in agony 
) he prayed more earnestly, and his sweat became as it 
,) were, great drops of blood falling upon the ground.” 
i] Tempted in all points as we are, yet He retained His 
/ soul passion by unceasing, soul-agonizing prayer, and 
/ sacrificial fellowship with the Father. And this has 


been the secret of power in the God-chosen of all ages. 


1 
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It was the secret of power in the prophets, apostles, and 
early Christians; it-was the secret of power in the re- | 
formers and martyrs of the Middle Ages; and it’s the 
secret of power most needed in our pulpits today. The 
real power of our ministry depends upon the vitality of 
our personal experience with Christ. If we truly know 
Him, and love Him, we will renounce our personal 
sins, and enter sympathetically, prayerfully, and sacri- 
ficially into the Pacey of our Lord, and we will then | 


it 


to all the outgoings of our souls. The true minister must | 
know Christ, and he must live the Christ life, even 
realizing that while that life is the ideal, it is yet the 
despair of all followers. 

It is quite certain that no teacher or preacher ever 
went to such instant popularity as did Jesus. Within 
a few weeks after He began His ministry, His fame | 
traveled to the uttermost corners of the land. In their | 
eagerness to hear Him, men forgot everything; the © 
farmer forgot his plow, the merchant his shop, the shep- — 
herd his flock, and all rushed together to see and hear | 
Jesus. 

But where was the hiding place of His power? He 
was a teacher, teaching with authority, but there have 
been other great teachers. Skilful instruction alone © 
does not explain Jesus. He was an orator, speaking as 
never man spoke, but there have been other eloquent 
men who could sway the multitudes; eloquence alone — 
does not explain Jesus. He was a natural leader of men, — 
and knew how to transform a multitude into a regi- 
ment, but there have been other uncrowned kings; — 
leadership alone does not explain Jesus. But character 
does. Character is earth’s sublimest power, and this 
was the power in Christ’s life, lifted to its divinest terms, — 
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¥ that made His words omnipotent even as He said, “The 
} words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they 
yiare life.” Words? Yes, words, but Christ’s words re- 
Wvealed holy passion, persistent prayerfulness, divine 
oh sorrow, and vicarious suffering—words that revealed 
; the very substance of His soul. And we must be like 
‘) Him. The real power of our ministry depends upon 
: the vitality of our experience with Christ. Dr. Maclaren 
(said that when Henry Drummond entered his pulpit it 
# seemed as though the very atmosphere was changed. A 
q i small boy, after listening to Henry Ward Beecher for 
: -an hour, whispered to his mother, “I don’t know just 
ty what he means, but somehow he makes me feel good.” 

, “I cannot understand your minister’s power,” said 
| 

il 

i 


a visitor to a certain church officer. “He is not a great 
i) preacher.” “No,” said the friend, “he is not a great 
‘preacher, but you see there are thirty years of holy life 
i behind every sermon.” The life is the minister’s power. 
') The physician may sow his wild oats, and still work his 
wonders upon diseased bodies. The lawyer may shock 
v even scandal mongers, and still work up a paying prac- 
| tice. The merchant may rob the public, and still amass 
'; afortune. But the minister’s life is his power. 

| “A minister,” says George Adam Smith, “blossoms 
d | ee his lips, and no man is a true prophet whose 
% word is not the flower of a gracious, consecrated, Christ- 
) like life.” David Hume, the agnostic, traveled twenty 
i miles on Sunday to hear Rowland Hill preach, because, 
) as he said, “His ideas came red-hot from his soul.” Dr. 
! Gregg tells of hearing Wendell Phillips speak. There 
| was a nameless spell in the orator’s personality, and 
| power that made all hearers forget that the hands of the 
clock were going around. “His golden speech flowed 
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of being borne through vast distances, fearful that if 
the orator should stop I would fall from great heights | 
into awful depths. After the illuminated fire of his — 
speech had glowed for a few minutes I said to myself: — 
‘This is great! And to think it is only the introduction.’ — 
So on he went a few minutes longer, speaking as I — 
thought about fifteen minutes, all told. Then suddenly | 
Phillips stopped speaking, and sat down. I tugged at 4 
my watch, mad as a hornet, because the speaker had 4 
not given us our money’s worth in time. Imagine my — 
astonishment when my watch assured me that he had — 
spoken exactly one hour and forty-five minutes.” A — 
mighty message because it was the soul expression of the q 
speaker’s life. 2 


The true minister must live in vital soul relations — 


with Christ. And he must reveal Christ’s sympathy to 
men. Without the shadow of a doubt the greatest 
preachers of all ages have put heart-power above head- © 
power, whether the preacher was the scholastic Newman, — 
the fervent Wesley, the conservative Spurgeon, the 
progressive Beecher, the eloquent Brooks, or the appeal- — 
ing Sunday. The men who have had divine sympathy 
in their souls have always been mighty in their persua- 
sion. It is sympathy that softens the human heart and ~ 
makes it susceptible to the things of God. To be of any 
service a preacher must be a lover of folks, just folks 
with all their ills and evils, with their petty ways of — 
thinking, with their ugly ways of doing, and with the — 
hidden unguessed goodness that is in them. He must — 
love them for what they are, for what they are to be, 
love them as our Master loved them. The story of 
divine love was never yet believed from lips that were 
not moved by compassion. 


In speaking to young ministers Dr. Parker says, 
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* “Young men, preach to broken hearts if you want a 


i sympathetic hearing.’ While Dr. Maclaren says: 
“The chief end of preaching is comfort. . . . Never 


# can I forget what a distinguished scholar who used to 


sit in my church once said to me, ‘Your best work in the 
q pulpit has been to put heart into men for the coming 
| week.’” Dr. Dale says: “People need consolation— 


really need it. They do not merely long for it; they 
% must have it.” 


| We speak of the perplexing problems of our day, 
¢ but after all there is but one problem—the problem of 
| the human soul in its varied relationships and special 
# needs; and in all these needs the greatest need is for the 
¥ sympathetic minister who can best discern their needs 
* and lead them to the God of all comfort, the source of 
| all consolation. People still crave for the only true con- 
fessional—the confessional of genuine, sensitive sym- 
pathy. When our sympathy fails our power is gone. 
But if people know that our souls thrill in sympathy 
with the deep and sacred movements of their souls, they 
will look to us as their friends, their guides, and their 
helpers. The true minister must reveal Christ’s com- 
passion, and he must proclaim Him in all his messages. 
Ruskin says, “If you were to cut a square inch out of 
any of Turner’s skies, you would find the infinite.” 
Would the same test reveal the Christ in all our ser- - 
mons? We must preach Christ. 

Early in his ministry a New England minister was 
delivering a message that had but little of the Gospel in 
it. One day he found on the pulpit Bible a slip of paper 
with the words, ‘Sir, we would see Jesus.” He took 
it to heart; it was a soul-searching rebuke. He realized 
that Christ was not fundamental in his messages. But 
soon a new note began to sound in his preaching, and it 
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was not many weeks until he found on his pulpit another : 


slip of paper, with the words, “Then were the disciples 
glad when they saw their Lord.” 


We must preach Christ. Nobody has any right to — 
preach who has not mighty affirmations to make con- — 
cerning God’s Son, Jesus Christ, and affirmations in — 
which there is no ambiguity, and no questioning about _ 
His Deity and saving power. This is our supreme busi- 
ness as preachers. Affirmations concerning other mat- — 
ters may gain for us popularity as lecturers, orators or — 
reformers, but if we fail in our affirmations concerning ~ 


Christ, we have lost the right to call ourselves preachers. 


“The pulpit,” says Dr. Jowett, “ is not a classroom, not — 


a lecture bureau, nor a forum for debate. No one looks 


pulpit-ward these days for instruction in science, litera- — 


ture, or dramatic art. There are experts for these 
things. The minister is the exponent of the spiritual. 
If we preach ethical cultural we are competing with the 
college, and the college has the advantage. If we preach 
literature we are coping with the magazines, and the 
magazines can beat us. But if we preach Christ and 
His saving Gospel we have no rivalry, but a great, 
_ grand, and glorious monopoly.” 

When Dr. Guthrie, the great Scotch preacher, left 
his beautiful parish in the country, as a young man, for 


his work in the slums of Edinburgh, he stood the first | 


day on the bridge looking down upon the crowded city, 
with its tenements in the narrow alleys; and seeing the 
filth, degradation, and sin, he was heartsick and home- 
sick. He longed for the green meadows, he despaired 
of the future work, when suddenly a big strong hand 
came down on his shoulder, and he heard the deep voice 
of Dr. Chalmers who, with the saint’s vision and the 
prophet’s soul, swept the other hand out over that great 
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| slum district, saying, “A magnificent field for opera- 
j tion, sir, a magnificent field for operation.” 


But where did Dr. Chalmers get that vision? For 


} many years he had preached in a famous pulpit. His 
| eloquence was the sensation of the hour, crowds thronged 
| to hear him, and hundreds were turned away at every 
| service. His fame had spread throughout Scotland, but 
in his own words we have the humiliating testimony, 
' “There are no permanent results; my preaching does 
! not seem to have the weight of a feather on the habits 
‘ of my parishioners.” But the time came when Dr. 
_ Chalmers was called from the pulpit to the sick-room, 
i and in his illness his eyes were opened; he saw the Christ 
) being crucified afresh in Edinburgh, and he saw his 
) duty. In that vision the formal gave place to the vital, 
} the professional to the real, the temporal to the eternal. 
| He came out of that sickroom a changed man. He went 


back to his pulpit with a new passion, and Scotland 


} trembled in repentance before his power, and that is 


why he could come to the bridge that day and put his 
arm around a discouraged young minister facing the 
slums and say, “A magnificent field for operation, sir, a 
magnificent field for operation.” And we are facing a 
magnificent field for the same kind of operation today. 

Dr. Gillies says: “The world is dying for lack of 
a living faith; humanity is physically sick, mentally 
befogged, and morally adrift because it is ignoring God. 
The name of God remains in our language, but the con- 
sciousness of God’s presence is too often absent from 
our lives.”” Then what does the world need? Mr. Bab- 
son assures us that nine out of ten leaders in business 
would say, ‘Ihe world needs religion.’ The secular 
press teems with discussions on the relation between true 
religion and sound democracy. Educators, reformers, 
statesmen, and moral leaders proclaim the imperative 
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necessity of a speedy return to vital religious faith and 
genuine Christian living. This all indicates that the 
world, in drifting, is beginning once more to think about 


eternal things. Then what an opportunity for the 


modern minister wlio believes what he preaches with in- 
tellectual passion and proclaims the eternal verities of 


God’s imperishable truth with all the conviction of his | 
soul. Certainly our modern conditions demand that we _ 


preach Christ’s saving Gospel as never before. 
The hour has come when preachers must consign to 


the flames their learned lectures based on a text, but — 


shrewdly concealing a mixture of German rationalism, 


superficial criticism, unscriptural theology, and im- — 


practical ethics, and prepare once more to preach Christ, 


and Him crucified for a lost world. ‘The whole world — 


today is in the remaking. Thoughts and emotions are 
plastic; old idols have been shattered; conventional reli- 
gion has been discarded. There is a demand everywhere 
for reality, and the true minister must proclaim the 
reality of our religion. We must proclaim it so 
loudly that every instructor in our Christian schools and 
theological seminaries will know that loyalty to the 
Deity of Christ is the test of our faith. We must pro- 
claim it so clearly that every minister will understand 
that progress has not undermined the foundations of 


Calvary, nor washed away the crimson stain of the © | 


Atonement, nor obliterated the precious promise, “I am 
the way. . . . Noman cometh unto the Father but 
by me.” We must proclaim it with such carrying power 
that even our missionaries will hear it to the ends of the 
earth, and address themselves with new hope and cour- 
age to the saving of souls. We must proclaim it with 
such faith, such conviction, and such soul-appeal, that 
every ear will hear, every knee will bow, and every 
tongue confess Christ as Lord of all. 


| HOW NOT TO TREAT NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY 


By Proressor JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER of Drew Theological Seminary 


_ Iw the wake of the success of The Outline of History 
' by Wells, an authority in socialism and novel writing 


but not in history, similar attempts have been made to 
exploit public curiosity, such as The Outline of Science 


_ and The Outline of Christianity. 


In the last case there appears an imposing list of 


names of men who are directing editors (six), executive 
_ editorial board (ten), editorial council (twenty-three), 


national council (fifty-two), advisory council (ten), 


| and board of editorial management (eight). There is 
- also an equally imposing list of authors, of whom there 


are in the first volume fourteen, writing thirty-six chap- 


| ters; in the second volume fifteen, writing forty-seven 


chapters; in the third twenty, writing forty chapters. 
Certainly no work in religion of this scope has ever come 
out under more illustrious patronage. 

The title is a misnomer, as strictly the work is 
neither an outline of Christianity nor the story of our 
civilization. It is rather a brief general history of 
Christianity, or rather a discussion of certain aspects of 
it, with chapters on more or less related topics. There 
are no notes or references, but there are chronological 
tables, bibliographies (mostly of very liberal tenor), 
and admirable indexes. The first and chief thing you 
notice, however, is the numerous pictures, mostly excel- 
lent reproductions of modern paintings of historic 
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scenes imaginatively conceived, with portraits of famous 
men (those of ancient and medieval times being also 
imaginary), with some pictures of towns, scenery, etc. 


In the first volume 136 illustrations are listed. Much — 


is offered both in the way of art and letter press. 


The dominating tendency is exceedingly liberal both 


theologically and sociologically. There is no objection 


to that, if the reader knows beforehand what he is buy- ~ 
ing. In the first volume this tendency is specially nota- - 
ble, where startling and radical views are set forth; but ~ 
even in the third, where the different churches are 


allowed to tell briefly the story of their origin, the gen- f 


eral significance of these churches and movements are — 
interpreted by a very liberal writer, not however an ex- — 
pert in so wide a domain, though he writes with restraint 


and fairness. 

It remains by way of correction to mention a few of 
the ways by which “advanced” critics mangle our New 
Testament sources and destroy their veracity as history. 
There is not the slightest evidence that Christ received 
a “special call” at His baptism. What He did receive 
was a testimony that He was God’s Son. We do not 
know that John the Baptist meant by the Kingdom of 
God “nothing more than the happier age in the future,” 
nor are we fully aware what his views were. If demon 
possession was a “‘superstition’’ Christ shared it, though 
we know that such possession is psychologically possible, 
and that in certain stages of civilization and personal 
deterioration it has appeared in other lands besides 
Palestine. There is no evidence that Jesus “preferred 
not to exercise that strange power of healing that re- 
sided in him,” except where demanded by improper 
motives. Not only is it not true that “he could not but 
feel that his reputation as a wonder worker conveyed a 
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false idea of his mission,” but the opposite is true. See 
for instance Mark 2:5-12; John 3:2. 

Our Gospels were written “forty or fifty years 
after” (p. 51) the death of Christ. No one knows when 
our Gospels were written, and critics are at sea. All 
the miracles except some of those of healing are said to 
have been natural incidents or myths or parables or 
symbols, or at any rate did not happen. The stilling of 
the tempest was only a coincidence—a gust swept over 


_the lake but passed away at the moment when He 


awoke. This destroys the miracle, but it also destroys 
Christ’s honesty—He “rebuked the winds,” or said, 


| “Peace, be still.” The other explanations leave the 


Gospel records worthless. Demon possession was sim- 
ply a nervous malady or hysteria or mental disease, but 
the sacred writers knew the difference between being 
beside oneself or crazy or ill, and demon possession. 
Jesus was bewildered and hesitated (we are told) when 
He finally and reluctantly came to think that He was 


| Messiah, whereas there is no evidence that He did not 


know He was Messiah till late in His ministry or that 
He “hesitated” in regard to it. Nor is there any evi- 
dence that He “shrank” from the title Messiah or from 
that of Son of man. It is open to us to believe that our 
Gospels are mostly lies, but in that case we should tell 
our readers that we manufacture Christ out of our own 
heads and repudiate the Gospels as a source, as Brandes 
has just done. 

The miracle of feeding the multitude is so blended 
with symbol that “it is impossible to make out the actual 
facts,” whereas no miracle is more plain and simple as 
a narrative of facts, nor does the Fourth Gospel present 
it “as a kind of parable,” but gives the story first as 
something that Christ actually did, and then later the 
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lessons or comments. There is much pure imagination 
in the author’s treatment of Christ. We do not know’ 
why Christ went north, but it is very improbable from. 
what we do know of Him that the reason was His be- | 
wilderment on finding Himself the Messiah. Nor is) 
there any evidence that He “was struggling with him- . 
self and was afraid that he might break down”—a man 
of less courage, conviction, and sureness of Himself 
than thousands of martyrs. Nor did this struggle of 
doubt over His Messiahship “come to a head in the 
agony in Gethsemane,” which was for another reason 
entirely. According to the record Jesus was absolutely 
sure both of His Messiahship and Sonship and of His 
tragic fate at Jerusalem, and that He should have 
struggled against what He was and what He came to 
do is absurd. It is as much against His sanity as His 
character. As to the agony in the Garden, our ordinary 
little plummets do not go deep enough to sound. 

Even the Transfiguration is a dream of Peter, half 
awake, half asleep, with no historical validity. Rather | 
arbitrary dealing with your sources, nicht wahr? Not 
only Mark, the brief narrator of fact, the pupil of Peter, 
but Luke, the researcher and careful sifter of evidence, 
gives it. The Gospels obscure and pervert the history 
in introducing various sayings and parables after 
Caesarea Philippi, though it is acknowledged that “in 
this last journey Jesus was particularly active as a 
teacher.” Well, if He was, couldn’t the Gospels be 
right after all, or do we invent situations rather than 
find them? The author often makes Jesus more ignor- 
ant of His mission than Wesley was of his, a gloss of 
certain critics who make or manipulate their sources to 
suit, not the history, but themselves. John invents the 
use of cords in the cleansing of the temple, whereas 
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) John’s was probably an earlier event in the Court of the 
Gentiles, while the other occasion was on the latest visit. 
| The Gospels assume that in the last days Jesus 
knew “what was going to happen,” but this “is hardly 
‘borne out by the facts.” “In a general way he pene- 
| trated the designs of his enemies,” but He “knew noth- 
ing for certain.” But if you can prove nothing against 
your source, why say it is false, if besides it is inherently 
} probable? In spite of our author there is no evidence 
in the agony or elsewhere that He was in doubt of His 
» death, as the incident itself assumes that He knew it 
_ was to come. What He was in doubt of—rather what 
' He made inquiry about—was whether there was any 
way out of the horrible spiritual terror which He must 
go through as sin-bearer. But the conclusion of the 
prayer shows that, even so, the deeper and abiding 
thought was that that cup too He must drink. The 
_ author throws out all the sayings on the cross, except 
one, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani, and that one he mis- 
_ represents, for, far from being a prayer that God might 
still be with Him, it is an awful confession that His 
God had (momentarily) forsaken Him. 
: “Tt does not appear that any of the diseiples were at 
hand when Jesus died.” So far as we know, all might 
have been there. All we know is that, at His arrest 
“they [who the “they” are we are not told, as there is no 
antecedent] all left him and fled” (Mark 14:50), that 
Peter followed Him and was present at part of His trial 
if not at all, that Peter “sat with the officers to see the 
end” (Matt. 26:58), and that John was at the cross 
‘(John 19:26-27). It is all right to shelve your sources 
-and make a historical romance out of your own brain, but 
readers should know this. It is all right also to criticize 
your sources, and find them full of legends, myths, lies; 
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but since the sources of Jesus’ life are all of a piece and: 
give one impression, and since those sources are borne: 
out by all other early writers (so far as they have bear-. 
ing) and by the Jesus of history and experience, it isk 
not scientific on ‘an antisupernaturalistic prejudice to} 
select arbitrarily from them what suits your bias. This: 
merely human Jesus, groping, dazed, ignorant, whose: 
mind was as weak as His deeds, though He said indess 
some fine things—where do we get Him? | 

The Montanist movement was not hysterical, as’ 
alleged, but simply a revival of primitive Christianity, 
with some exaggerated features. Instead of lasting fifty) 
years it lasted three hundred. Those whe doubt the: 
resurrection of Jesus, but yet find Jesus “a source of! 
courage” and that His “life could not have ceased,” 
have not “laid hold of the most vital part of the teaching: 
about the risen Master,” which vital part is, that because: 
He rose in the body from the tomb He put the seal of: 
truth on His claims as Messiah, Lord, and Saviour, laid | 
the sure foundation for our resurrection and eternal life. 
Where did the author discover that Stephen proclaimed | 
the ruin of the nation, that their temple would be ini 
flames and the land be made desolate, and where did he 
criticize the law and the temple? 

“Jesus is the heavenly Son of Man: this was the 
fundamental faith of the first Christianity.” Look. 
Except in the Gospels and Revelation Christ is never 
called Son of man. The earliest and fundamental faith 
of Christianity is expressed by Peter, that Christ, (1) 
is exalted at the right hand of God (making Him equal 
with God), (2) received from the Father the promise 
of the Holy Spirit, (3) poured forth that Spirit, (4) 
is Lord, (5) is Messiah, or Christ, (6) is the one in 
whose Name baptism is given, (7) is the prerequisite to 
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receiving the Holy Spirit (Acts 2:33, 36, 38,39). When 
the apostles spoke of Christ as “a man approved of God 
‘by mighty works.” ete., they did not mean to deny that 
He was also more than man, but were simply referring 
‘to a fact that everybody knew. 

| A comparison of Christ with mystery redeemers “‘is 
actually made in the New Testament itself, chiefly in 
‘the Epistle to the Colossians.” Please give chapter and 
verse. Even Reitzenstein, Die Hellenstichen Mys- 
terienreligionen, 1910, has no reference to Colossians. 
‘The descent, suffering, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
‘sion of Christ are compared with those of the mystery 
‘redeemers, which is misleading unless further informa- 
‘tion is also given. For heathen gods were always trans- 
‘forming themselves, but how many of them historically 
‘enacted the role of Christ, and the rare cases in their 
mythology of some distant approach to the fate of 
‘Christ are so fantastic and outlandish that they afford 
‘no parallel. Besides, the mystery religions come into 
‘the Roman Empire too late to influence apostolic Chris- 
'tianity (last part of first, second, and third centuries; 
long domiciling side by side is the necessary presupposi- 
tion of such influence). 

There is no “distinct account” of Paul’s conversion 
in Galatians, much less one parallel to those in Acts, but 
‘simply a reference to it indirectly as a revelation of 

God’s Son in him (1:16). Where does Paul say that 
angels were saved by Christ? Among the provisions 
for the man of faith, according to Paul, there is the 
“taking measures to keep him all right in the future.” 
But salvation is not guaranteed by Paul. Even he him- 
self might become a castaway. In Thessalonians there 
is no evidence of intermixture of demonic agencies with 
earthly. The man of sin or son of perdition (2 Thess. 
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2:3-4) is not a demon, as alleged, but an earthly agent: 
The “no distinctions of nationality, sex,” in Paul, the 
new spirit, bodies, etc., refer not to God’s Kingdom om 
earth (except of course that all are redeemed by Christ 
and have equal spiritual privileges) but to Heaven, 
Apparently referring to New Testament times, “as- 
ceticism was prized for its own sake, fasting hadb 
supernatural value, and marriage was almost invariably 
condemned.” There is no evidence of this. The near- 
est to it is Paul’s advice to Corinthians on accoulr 
of impending persecution— ‘present distress’”—not tz 
be hasty to marry. It is by no means true that Paul! 
gave no rules to believers, but left them with just three: 
“principles, belief in Christ, love of God, and love of! 
neighbor. ” Paul laid down definite ways of action, over 
in small affairs, women’s dress, hair, etc. 

The short chapter, Paul’s Doctrine in the Light of 
Today, eliminates Paul as a guide or as having value: 
in Christianity, except his experience, not his interpre-- 
tation of it, but his experience simply as an “‘adventure, ”’ 
and that as an incentive for us to make “adventures.” 
Like him we may “feel out into the unseen world aftert 
a living Christ,” and possibly an “inflow of spiritual in-- 
centive” may come. Well, thank God for even thatt 
infinitesimal modicum of Christianity. Paul’s ideas of! 
Christ are not for us. In fact, he got them from his: 
pre-Christian days, carrying them over after his con-- 
version. As to this, it is indeed true that Paul carried | 
with him splendid things from Judaism, one God, the 
Old Testament, justification by faith, belief in a coming ; 
Messiah, and so on, but it is not true that his ideas of the: 
historic Jesus he got from his old days, or that he sim-: 
ply clapped on Jesus any ideas he may have had of the: 
Messiah. He says differently. The Gospel he 
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‘preached, he declares, “is not after man. For neither 
did I receive it from man, nor was I taught it, but [it 
came] through revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. 1:11- 
12). Through his own experience, through the teaching 
‘of the Spirit, he came to know Christ as Lord and 
} Saviour, and that gave his Gospel a power which no 
faith in a departed prophet or leader could have. 
(| Christ’s relation to the Father was essential with Paul, 
1 and his words as to that fit in with Christ’s. And that 
| Gospel, Paul’s and Christ’s, has been the spring and 
‘driving force of all that is best in Christianity. 

i “Papias (140-150) makes ‘John his brother’ (in 
reality brother of the other James) [that is, brother of 
| James, the son of Zebedee] a companion victim [with 
| James the Just, or the elder, the so-called “bishop” of 
| Jerusalem] of the Jews.” Papias really does not. 
/ (See note N in Faulkner: Modernism and the Chris- 
} tian Faith, p. 292 ff.) It is kind to allow Paul “certain 
i fragments” in Timothy and Titus, but scholars have 
4 proved that Paul could well have written all those 
/ Epistles, as well as Peter could write 1 Peter. Nor is 
|. there anything in the contents or elsewhere which denies 
} to James and Jude the authorship of their Epistles. 
| The date of 140 for 2 Peter is wild—compare it with 
| Apostolic Fathers so-called. There is no reason it could 
i not have been written any time after 70, and some 
4 scholars even attribute it to Peter. In the chapter 
| treating of the last mentioned question we have the well 
} known radical view of the late origin of John’s Gospel 
1 by some unknown John, who largely invented the 
! Gospel. If this view is true, the pseudo-John is far 
| greater than Christ Himself. There is no reason why 
Jesus should not have spoken Matthew 23:2-3, nor 
| does it “enjoin on Christians” anything, as it was 
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spoken to Jews as Jews. The dates of the Gospels are 
largely guesses, and Matthew might just as well be 
70 or 75 as 85, and Luke 70 as well as 80. 

We do not know that John got the Logos, either 
word or idea, from Philo, nor even that he ever heard 
of him. Why could he not have gotten the word from 
his knowledge of Greek and the idea from the book of’ 
Proverbs?) Why was it “possible for John to accept ag} 
historical stories that were not so”? Would he not be 
conscientious as to truth in recording words and deeds 
of Him who is the truth? Nor is it probable that in tell 
ing over minor details he would insensibly modify them. , 
The likelihood is that they would become stereotyped . 
Over against those who hold that the miracles of Christ; 
in John are symbols and not facts the author thinks that ; 
John “accepts them as facts and tells them as facts,”’ 
but that, even so, the “main value of the stories to him, 
is that of allegory.” Pilgrim’s Progress is an allegory. . 
Would one tell brief incidents of real life as allegories?! 
John gives them as setting forth the glory of Christ, , 
but they set forth that glory for the very reason that : 
they are true and not false. Christ Himself uses them: 
to point a lesson, but the lesson presupposes the reality. | 
There is ample evidence for assigning the Gospel to the : 
Apostle John. (See this writer’s Modernism and the: 
Christian Faith, p. 299 f.) If only a meditation by’ 
the author and not a biography, why should it have con-_ 
tained so much biography and but little meditation by | 
the author? 

“Since Jesus in several respects set the Old Testa- 
ment aside by his own authority.” A careful study of | 
Jesus’ words shows that He was not only exceedingly | 
cautious not to set the Old Testament aside, but that 
He repeatedly appealed to it to verify Himself, His 
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: teachings, and His acts. The popular notion that He 
} showed this disrespect to Moses and the Old Testament 
) in the Sermon on the Mount and in His references to 
» divorce is due to failure to make a scientific study of the 
j relevant passages. (See the writer’s article in The 
} Methodist Review, November, 1925, pp. 971-973.) 

| It is perfectly true that 2 Peter does not stand on 
| the same platform in regard to canonicity as 1 Peter 
/ and many other books, but it is not true that “its con- 
» tents are for the most part not such as to commend its . 
/ acceptance.” Read a page of the best of the non- 
| canonical books, like Clement of Rome’s Epistle to the 
» Corinthians (4.D. 97), an then a page of 2 Peter, and 
| the latter’s spiritual illumination and power become 
} apparent. That is, in religious value and first hand 
| dealing with divine truth, which in the last analysis is 
» the real test of inspiration and so of canonicity, 2 Peter 
- is set off in a class by itself as compared with non- 

canonical books. 


Mapison, NEw JERSEY. 


THE REVIEW 


CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


IN THESE TIMES WE ARE ASSAILED FROM ALL QUARTERS BY 
sounds. An era of innumerable mechanisms is partly responsi- 
ble in a direct way, and very largely in an indirect way. Me- 
chanical devices are noisy in themselves, but they have brought! 
about our industrial civilization, and our industrial civilization 
is concentrating great masses of people in small areas, and such 
concentration produces in human nature a high nervous ten« 
sion, and high nervous tension is conducive to excitability, and 
excitability is the mother of volubility. So there you have the 
ancestry of our modern vast talkativeness—verbomania, ag; 
someone has called it. ‘Then, to make the job complete, me-- 
chanics has now supplied us with phonographs, telephones, and - 
radios in order to revivify, multiply, and intensify our bound- » 
less words. 

None of these things make for quietness of spirit or sim- ’ 
plicity of life. Somehow we are caught in the excitement of — 
the things we are hearing and led to strive for such positions 
as shall enable us to make our own voices heard above the gen- 
eral roar. If one does not make an impression in this way he 
fears that he is a failure, so greatly have we lost sight of the 
fact that prominence and success are not synonyms. 

It is with a sense of relief and restfulness, if nothing more, 
that we turn from these things to this account of a quiet life, — 
as given by Rev. Frank Fitt when writing, in The Presbyterian — 
Advance, upon The Protestant Minister’s Dilemma: 


“Not long ago there drew to a close a very remarkable 
pastorate in a suburban community in our Middle West. For 
more than a generation a Protestant minister had carried on 
his work within the confines of a single parish. From his early 
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) thirties until he reached the psalmist’s span this man had given 
) of his wisdom and piety to his people. With his instinct for 
* scholarship he united a happy understanding of human nature, 
} and this combination, enriched by his deepening spiritual in- 
) sight as the years passed by, provided an effective means of 
/ helpfulness to all who sought his guidance. 


“Simple in his tastes, unhurried in his movements, utterly 


) incapable of advertising himself or seeking personal advance- 
| ment of any sort, he quietly went about his work as a servant 
» of God’s truth in Christ. His service was never limited by the 
), boundary lines of his own ecclesiastical preference. There was 


no movement toward the good in his community which did not 


| have his ready assistance. In the confessional of the pastorate 
_ as well as in the open interchange of opinion on a committee 
| his balanced and highminded judgment was always effective. 


He had humor without boisterousness and a strict code of 


) ethics without pharisaism. One had only to look upon his face 
| or watch him walking down the street to catch the unmistakable 


atmospere of a truly consecrated personality. Neither an 
organizer nor a promoter, entirely indifferent to the doctrine 


| of a success measured by statistics, he exemplified throughout 
| his ministry the more subtle and more fundamental influence of 
_ a personal power. In early life he had been captivated by the 
) writings of John Henry Newman and the latter’s definition of 


a gentleman became the standard of his own development. As 
he passed from the active to the emeritus relationship after his 


: long term of service his fellow-townsmen gave many evidences 
' of the depth and meaning of his ministry. 


“Among the messages of congratulation as this unusual 


_ pastorate came to its close were some rather frank words from 


a neighboring clergyman: ‘I want to send you just a word of 
congratulation on your anniversary. The church today is 
suffering from two things—the noisy leadership of men who 
are not fit to lead, and the zeal of promoters who “raise the 
wind” until it blows away all spiritual values. But it is blessed 
by the ministry of those who do not strive nor cry, neither is 
their voice heard in the streets, who know their sheep and are 
known of them, and who find duty better than publicity, and 


character building better than promotion. I wish we had more 


men like you in the church.’ ” 


THE GREAT RULE IN MANY CHURCHES—AND CHURCHES ARE NOT 
alone in this—is, Increase the membership. Now, addition is 
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a good thing, but sometimes subtraction is better. There are} 
church members who are, in religion or in conduct or in both oi 
wholly unfit to be included among those who name the great; 
Name as the object of their faith. Others offer nothing openly 
objectionable, but they are utterly indifferent to the claims in- 
volved in membership. They come very seldom and contribute: 


little or nothing. 

Valuable as revivals have been to churches and to whole 
communities, there is a disposition on the part of many pastors, 
during these periods of intensified religious interest, to “rush” 
many into the church under the impression that they are lead-. 
ing them into the Kingdom. The results of some of these sea~ 
sons of “ingathering” have been great shoals of the unworthy) 
who become spiritually stranded, but still make a fine showing: 
in the annual reports. The Watchman-Examiner has said some: 
wise and quite pointed things about this method of keeping up’ 
appearances numerically. After speaking particularly of f 
those members who are missing only in the sense that they are? 
not found at church, the editorial continues: 


“But there are also those that are missing in a stricter’ 
sense of that word. They have disappeared. They have moved} 
leaving the church no clue to their new location. Perhaps they) 
have left an address at their former number which may be ob-- 
tained by prompt inquiry. Perhaps the address may be secured | 
from persons known to have been their more intimate friends. . 
Clues, however slight, may be discovered that will at length 
reward search. The methods employed by the Police Bureaut 
in such cases are worthy of imitation, for statistics show that! 
they usually produce results. 

“Too often missing members are allowed to remain un-; 
claimed. A vain hope is cherished that they will some time 
reappear or that they may have associated themselves with 
God’s people elsewere. So membership lists become more and_ 
more clogged up with meaningless names. Every church should | 
use efficient methods in dealing with these dead names whose ° 
odors are apt to become putrid. 

“‘A famous New York pastor many years ago was told that : 
there were 200 members recorded on the church book whose » 
residence could not be ascertained. ‘Shall we drop them?’ he» 
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| was asked. ‘No,’ said he, ‘we can’t afford to lose them. Let 
| them stay.’ And they stayed, having a name to live; but 
| whether actually living or dead the church did not know. 

4 “Human nature, even in the case of Christian ministers, is 
‘frail and fallible. We fear there are some pastors, or at least 
j,one in every 10,000,000, who rejoices in the process of adding, 
) always adding, at all costs adding, to the sum total of his 
members, while he refuses to subtract those missing ones who 
_are clean gone forever, and he will not spend his precious time 
)in seeking to win back any of the missing. He gloats over 
statistics, and advertises numbers, and glories in all minor 
| gains which swell the enrolment list. He is out to make a 
‘record. Poor creature!” 


| Tite RELATIONSHIP OF CHURCH AND STATE AND THAT OF RELI- 
| gion and education have come into a leading place in public 
interest of late. There is comparatively small popular concern 
| as to what pedagogical method shall be employed in the schools, 
as to who shall write the text books, and even as to what studies 
_ shall make up the curriculum, so far as the secular side of 


| public education is concerned. But when the question of reli- 
| gious teaching is raised we are at once on dangerous ground. 
'The great religious bodies in America and those others who 
| are either nonreligious or antireligious are not so insistent on 


tion as they are on what should not be taught. Each realizes 
/ that it cannot impose its own views on those of other faiths or 
‘no faith. The result, so far as the public schools are con- 

cerned, has been very largely negative, the religious instruction, 
where attempted at all, being so colorless that nobody can rea- 
sonably disagree with it. 

All this means that, if great numbers of our school children 
are to have anything approaching adequate religious training, 
_some arrangement must be made whereby the churches assume 
/ responsibility to the public schools for religious instruction of 
their own youth in the same thorough, systematic way that 
obtains in the schools in presenting secular subjects. The 
importance of religion in education was shown by Dr. Luther 
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A. Weigle in a recent address delivered before The Greater 

New York Federation of Churches and the Protestant Teachers’ 
Association. The effect wpon the children if religious teaching 

is ignored in public education was particularly emphasized in 
this passage: 


“The omission of religion from the program of public edu- 
cation inevitably conveys to children a negative suggestion. — 
They cannot help but notice the omission. It is bound to dis-— 
credit religion i in their minds. They cannot but conclude that 
religion is negligible, or unimportant, or irrelevant to the real 
business of life. = 

“This danger is greater today than ever before just be 
cause the public schools are greater today than ever before. 
As the public schools enlarge their scope, the negative sug-_ 
gestion becomes stronger. When the public schools concerned 
themselves with but a fraction of life, as they did as late as a 
generation ago—when they did little more than drill children in_ 
the clerical arts and transmit to them a meagre conventional — 
heritage of book knowledge—when much, often the larger part, 
of education was gotten outside of the schools, it was of little 
consequence if religion was omitted from their program. But 
today the schools are taking on the dimensions of life itself. 
They provide for the education of children in practically every 
other sound human interest except religion. The omission, by 
such schools, conveys a powerful condemnatory suggestion. | 
Today, when the work of the public schools is increasingly 
pupil-centered and ever more clearly directed toward the de-— 
velopment of character, the omission of religion from their 
curriculum suggests irresistibly that the religious impulse 
should be left to atrophy, and that religion has no real hearty 
upon the development of character. 

“The principle of religious freedom which insures the 
separation of church and state is precious. It touches bed 
rock in its truth. It is a guarantee of our liberties. But the | 
principle of the separation of church and state must not be so — 
construed as to render the state a fosterer of non-religion or 
atheism. Yet that is precisely what we are in danger of doing — | 
in America today. ; 

“We must keep sectarianism out of our schools. But that 
does not necessitate the stripping them of religion. We must 
not surrender the public schools to the sectarianism of irre-_ 
ligion. Yet that is what in some states we are doing.” 
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Upon the teacher must rest no little responsibility for the 


‘child’s attitude toward religion, whether it has any place in the 
ei ) curriculum or not. Instances have been zeported: where 


“The public schools can and should in all of their teaching 
‘manifest due reverence for God and respect for religious be- 


I Tiefs. Teachers should understand that the principle of re- 
ligious freedom is designed to protect rather than to destroy 

* religious belief; and that it gives them no right either tacitly 
to suggest or actually to teach irreligion. The public schools 
# can aim at the development of a citizenship which is founded 
j upon character; and they can in their efforts to educate for 
| character give due recognition to religious sanctions. They 
» can teach that morality is more than custom, public opinion 
+ or legal enactment; they can point to its grounding in the 
) structure of the universe and in the nature of God. The public 
| schools can offset the present negative suggestion by affording 
to the work of the churches and synagogues for the religious 
) education of their children some such recognition as will show 
) to the children in unmistakable terms that their teachers realize 


‘ that religion is a proper part of the community’s total pro- 


/ vision for their education, rather than a mere bit of embroidery 
' tacked on by a few enthusiasts. 


“It is from this latter standpoint that the growing prac- 
' tice of excusing children from the public schools at their par- 
ents’ request for religious instruction in church schools is, in 
the last analysis, to be justified. That practice is a proper 


i) recognition by the state of the fact that in education both 


church and state are interested, and should co-operate. It is 


' a desirable form of recognition because it so definitely conveys 


to the mind of the child the suggestion that religion, instead of 


| being the negligible thing that it now appears to be, is of im- 


portant and vital interest to the school, the community, and 


the state, as well as to the churches.” 


No ONE REASON WILL EXPLAIN WHY PEOPLE FAIL IN THEIR 
Christian lives. The parable of the sower recognizes this, and 
points to some of the causes. Lack of proper soil was an out- 
standing difficulty. No farmer expects a crop if the ground 
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| 
is too poor to nourish plant life. Neither does he look for 
much in good soil if it is not properly prepared. Periods of | 
religious excitement bring to quick decisions many who have | 
had no preparation, no training in the meaning of Christianity. 
Naturally such religious experience often amounts to little, 
either ceasing altogether before very long, or continuing as an 
undeveloped and fruitless thing, although there are exceptional 


cases. 

Rev. J. Lavell Smith has called attention, in The New — 
Outlook, to the importance of preparing children for “Decision } 
Day,” and refers to that mass psychology which moves people, 
when belonging to a group that is under some emotional : 
influence, to do things which they would not do in their indi- — 
vidual capacity. Hence the need for preparation in advance — 
if lasting results are to be secured. Turning to the field of — 
biography for support he says: 


‘History records how men in all ages have been made great 
by the great causes which they espoused. The timid Moses, 
the bashful Lincoln, the nervously-exhausted Stanley Jones, 
have become daring, prophetic and inspired as they have real- 
ized the urgency of tasks to be accomplished. The challenge 
of the Christian life is the challenge to press to completion 
some of the world’s great, unfinished tasks. What is often 
overlooked, however, is the fact that men’s enlistment in a 
crusade for righteousness has not been most effective when it 
has been most sudden and unprepared for. Moses spends forty 
years thinking over his relation to the task of the liberation of 
Israel; Lincoln dreams long of a day of freedom for men en-. 
slaved; and Stanley Jones wins through to an effective minis- 
try in India after years of trying experience there. That is — 
to say, men have taken up great causes, not on the spur of the ~ 
moment, but after long thought and many temporary delays 
and failures. If we think it was otherwise with St. Paul, it is 
possibly because we have not read sufficiently between the lines. 

“History, then, would seem to say that a decision, to be 
permanently effective, must be intimately connected up with 
what has gone before. Decision Day is not to be thought of 
as something which breaks into or sets aside the regular work 
of a school or group. It is to be thought of as the natural 
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. culmination, the direct result of the previous months and 


§. years.” 


(| AN IDEAL MUCH DEMANDED IN THESE DAYS IS TOLERANCE, 
| though the very zeal of its advocates sometimes overwhelms it. 
§ It is something like silence—destroyed by uttering its name. 


M Still it is, within limits of sound principles, an ideal to be 


7 striven for, though it requires a nicely balanced judgment to 


attain it. If one stands too firmly, even for the truth, he may 
i become a bigot and so offend those he might otherwise win; if 
| he is too mild, too inclined to “live and let live,” he may easily 
» be a traitor to truth when it needs an outspoken defender. 
_ True Christian tolerance, indeed, is not so much a judicial 
| attainment as it is a plain gift of divine grace. 

In The New York Times Book Review Mr. P. W. Wilson 
_ analyzes Dr. Fosdick’s ideas of tolerance as given in the latter’s 
| Adventurous Religion. This review is itself such a brilliant 
piece of work, and one making so clear that adventurousness 
is not all on the side of liberalism, that we quote from it at 
length: 

“Dr. Fosdick suggests that many sectarian differences are 
today artificial. In a liberal faith the churches might achieve 
their unity. Obviously, that is true. But it is equally true 
that in a conservative faith the churches achieve this unity. 
Quakerism and the pre-Millenarians——to give two illustrations 
—are essentially interdenominational. So is the so-called 
Holiness movement. That liberal theology and conservative 
theology can submerge technical differences of organization 
has long keen apparent. Is not the real question whether lib- 
eral theology and conservative theology will proceed each to 
absorb the other? 

“Dr. Fosdick announces a new reformation. The religion 
of Jesus is to be substituted for the religion about Jesus, and, 
in his opinion, creeds and sacraments only belong to the latter. 
We wonder whether such an attitude comes within Dr. Fosdick’s 
own definition of a genuine tolerance. And to illustrate the 
point, we suggest three familiar scenes—Ignatius Loyola re- 
ceiving the sacrament in the little crypt on Montmarte; W. E. 
Gladstone receiving the sacrament before he faced a Parlia- 
ment with his heroic effort to obtain justice for Ireland, and 
Edith Cavell receiving the sacrament before she was shot in 
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Brussels. Is it not a little impertinent for any of us to say 
that, at such moments, these fellow-beings attained only to a 
religion about Jesus? They were absolutely convinced of His 
Real Presence. In the sixteenth century the Reformers also 
thought that sacraments would be swept away. ‘They were 
wrong. There is no reason to suppose that in the twentieth 
century a reformation on such lines will be any more universal. 

“Dr. Fosdick holds that an insistence on creeds and sacra- 


ments has retarded that impulse to adventure in religion which — | 


youth demands. Here, as in all that he says, there is a genuine 
truth. If creed be mere formula and if sacrament be mere 


form, they are as sterilizing to initiative as a ‘liberal’ lecture — 
if it should ever be mere critical pedantry. But if there be one © 


phenomenon in ecclesiastical history more evident than any 
other, it is surely this: that men of creed and ceremony are 


also men of adventure. We may dislike Athanasius. But we © 
cannot deny that he took risks. We may think that people © 
foolish who believe in an inerrant Bible. But it was they, after — 


all, who caused the Bible to be translated into 700 languages. 
While Huxley sat in his armchair, the absurd dogmatists, like 
Chalmers and Livingstone, whose beliefs Huxley ridiculed, were 


transforming races and continents. We may say that Bishop ~ 


Heber’s hymns are out of date. But it was under the Indian 
sun that Bishop Heber died. Time will show whether the youth 
of our own day, who find faith so hundrum, are really, as they 
sit in the movies, panting for the spiritual adventures which 
were inspired yesterday by the intensities of orthodox belief. 

“That Dr. Fosdick is conscious of this test is obvious from 
his chapter on ‘The Dangers of Modernism.’ Says he: 

‘Our chief enemy is not “acrid literalism.” That cannot 
last. The stars in their courses fight against that Sisera. Our 
chief enemy is “‘arid liberalism.” ’ ” 


| 


(eM 


“In this volume we have Modernism turning from the de- 3 


structive to the more arduous task of rebuilding the altars 
that are broken down. And under this test Dr. Fosdick uses 
language not essentially distinguishable from the language of, 
Dr. Macartney or Mr. Moody, that faith is a call to the indi- 
vidual not to acquiesce in a system but to surrender to a per- 
son. For Dr. Fosdick, as for all evangelists, the question is 
simply whether his call is heard and obeyed by others. His 
pastorate may include a bowling alley. General Booth’s pas- 
torate included tambourines. But, in its quintessence, his book 
is a tract of which the objective is conversion. 
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“These pages do not omit the intellectualities. And it is 
. evident that the dogmas of science are now as much on the de- 
. fensive as the dogmas of religion. Dr. Fosdick will not have 
it that evolution is ‘a guess.’ But he is careful to lighten his 
- biological ark by throwing Darwin overboard, where this out- 
_ of-date person, we take it, will gratefully join poor Jonah in 
_ the hospitable bosom of the most illustrious of all whales. It 
/ would be too much to say that Dr. Fosdick corroborates the 
_Misgivings of obscurantists like Bishops Wilberforce and 
» Lightfoot, who, fifty years ago, were as distrustful of Darwin 
as every scientist is today. But an inescapable conclusion from 
_ Dr. Fosdick’s reasoning is that what has been so loudly de- 
» nounced as ecclesiastical prejudice was invaluable as scientific 
_ prudence. Religion is the one thing that science in its haste 
_ cannot rush. The value of religion is that, to the apparent 
certitudes of immediate observation, it applies the test of time. 

“Dr. Fosdick asks why the Rock of Ages should be ob- 
| scured by dissensions over the ages of the rocks. Yet is it not 
he himself who drives in the wedge? ‘The absurd attempt,’ 
writes this sometimes rough exemplar of tolerance toward 
others, ‘to make Genesis mean evolution by stretching the days 
into aeons never was dreamed of during the long centuries of 
the Bible’s existence.’ Surely this is a case of the knowledge 
‘about’ the Bible which, as Dr. Fosdick would put it, obscures 
a knowledge ‘of’? the Bible. Does not the Nineteenth Psalm— 
in a description of the Creation—talk of ‘everlasting to ever- 
lasting’ and of ‘a thousand years’ being ‘but as yesterday’? 
That is a fairly considerable stretch of days into aeons. And 
the passage is only one of many. Dr. Fosdick may think that 
St. Paul believed in the six days. But a man is not, of neces- 
sity, absurd who, after reading the Ephesians, thinks other- 
wise. 

“Apparently, the Bible is a book which must be infallible, 
one way or the other. If it is not infallibly right, the tendency 
is for it to become infallibly wrong! Dr. Fosdick is quite sure 
that all the writers of the Bible ‘believed in a flat earth and a 
solid sky.’ It is, thus, significant that they never expressed 
this belief, so far as we remember, in the canon of Scripture. 
We may accept or we may reject the narrative of the Ascen- 
sion and the prophecy of a Second Advent. It is a fact of 
literature, however, that the narrative shows Jesus entering, 
not a concrete roof, but a cloud. The question is thus, why 
men of such limited perception were able in their writings to 
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avoid the errors which scholarship attributes to their genera- 


tion. Dr. Fosdick says that the Bible ‘knows nothing about | 


: radio.2 Yet this total ignorance of physical re- 
source enabled Jesus to suggest, in long familiar language, that 
words uttered in the secrecy of a room would be broadcast one — 
day from the housetops. Like evolution, it was an amazingly — 
good ‘guess.’ 4 

“The premises laid down by Dr. Fosdick—namely, that in — 
all these matters the Bible ‘antedated’ our own era—only leaves ~ 
us with the question why—that being so—the Bible was so _ 
enlightened. By what inspiration—if that is the right word— — 


did the authors of the Bible write so much more grandly than _ 
they thought? The premises of Modernism are usually un- — 
answerable. But in them there lurks one danger. They are — 


apt to lead us back to the errors of Fundamentalism.” 


EvancELICAL CHRISTIANITY HAS A PERENNIAL VITALITY. ~ 


Formalism, over-emphasis of this or that, and plain worldliness ~ 
in the church may obscure it for a time, but it is there, and now 
and again asserts itself in some great movement or impulse. An 
evangelical movement must not, of course, be confused with 
an evangelistic campaign, though the latter may very naturally 
follow the former. 

The Church of England is experiencing a notable evan- 
gelical movement within its own borders, one that may not only 
have profound spiritual results, but also that comes at an im- 
portant moment in the history of that great communion in 
view of the Anglo-Catholic movement now disturbing it. This 
evangelical manifestation has developed quietly from modest 
beginnings, but has now reached a point where religious pub- 
licists are beginning to give it thoughtful attention. It is 
designated as Liberal Evangelicalism, the term “Liberal,” how- 
ever, having a signification somewhat different from that at- 
tached to it in theological circles in America. Dr. W. H. Rigg, 
Vicar of Beverley Minster, East Yorks, in an article in The 
Expository Times has explained the existence of the Evan- 
gelical group within the Church of England, and from his 
opening paragraph we take these sentences: 


“The late Baron Von Hiigel, in his monumental work on 
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mysticism, says that there are three elements to be found in 
the great religions of the world, and notably in Christianity. 
They may be grouped under the following heads: ‘the tra- 
ditional, historic, external, the “Petrine” school; the reason- 
ing, speculative-internal, the Pauline; and the experimental, 
mystical-internal, the Johannine school.’ A few pages further 
on, the writer refers to the Anglican Church as an illustration 
of his main thesis: ‘For in Anglicanism, the most character- 


| istic of its parties, the High Church school, represents pre- 


dominantly the historical, institutional principle. The Lati- 
tudinarian school fights for the Rational, Critical, and Specu- 
lative element. The Evangelical school stands in close spiritual 
affinity to all but the Unitarian Nonconformists in England, 
and represents the Experimental, Mystical element.’ On the 
whole, we consider that this a very fair description of the place 
we hold in the life of the Church of England of to-day.” 


After freely acknowledging that there are in the other 
groups many souls with a deep spiritual experience, he 
proceeds: 


“It may, then, be asked, ‘Why limit the designation “Evan- 
gelical” to a particular group?’ ‘What right has any party 
in the Church to monopolize that noble word?’ Our justifica- 
tion for so doing must be prefaced by the frank admission that 
at best it is but a rough designation, ‘labels are libels.’ In pub- 
lic estimation, however, the term ‘Evangelical’ stands for that 
particular party in the Anglican communion whose belief and 
teaching centre in the Cross, and whose worship is character- 
ized by simplicity. For the sake of clearness we must confine 
our attention to those who thus designate themselves, and if 
we are blamed for confining the term ‘Evangelical’ within such 
narrow limits, can but plead that the other groups have appro- 
priated to themselves titles to which we also have a right. 

“Furthermore, it is our object to avoid teaching which 
incurs the danger of obscuring the Gospel message, or what is 
worse, of whittling it away so as to make men wonder whether 
Christianity contains any Gospel, any good news at all. Hence, 
Evangelicism is a protest as well as a witness. It has a nega- 
tive aspect to it, though of far greater importance is its posi- 
tive side. It regards with the gravest suspicion any teaching 
which obscures the direct access of the soul to Christ, e.g. the 
practice of the Invocation of the Saints and Sacramental Con- 
fession. It is not, however, averse from private confession, pro- 
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vided that ‘the object aimed at is not that the penitent may 
obtain forgiveness, but-that he may be assured of it,’ and that 


it is not regarded as the normal practice of the Christian life, — 


but a special means to a special end, one aid amongst others © 


towards the restoration of a broken fellowship with Christ. 


“Sufficient has been said to lead our readers to expect that 


in the Evangelical section of the Church of England there will 4 
be very strong opposition to doctrines and practices regarded — 


| 
\ 


] 
q 


as mediaeval. Their surmise will not be incorrect. Occasion- — 


ally the dislike manifested by Evangelicals for Roman Catholic- — 


ism, or anything which savours of Romanism, takes very 


extreme forms. There are even to-day a few who regard the. 


Antichrist of the Apocalypse as representing the Pope of © 


Rome, but all feel that the debt spiritual religion owes to the 


Reformation is incalculable, and are not ashamed to call them- 


selves Protestants.” 


REVIVED EVANGELICALISM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND HAS — 


inevitably eventuated in organization, so that Great Britain 
has the Evangelical Group Movement; and this in turn is pro- 


ducing a generous literature. One of its pamphlets lies before — 
us, its covers containing a list of forty-three, including this one, — 


followed by the line, “Other pamphlets in preparation.” A 


glance at the names of the authors reveals the fact that these — 


booklets are not from the pens of mere enthusiasts, irresponsi- 
ble or otherwise, but that their writers are among the able 
clergymen and educators in the Church of England. The one 
referred to bears the simple title, Liberal Evangelicalism, and 
its author is T. Guy Rogers, B.D., M.C., Vicar of West Ham; 


Hon. Canon of Chelmsford; Chaplain to the King. The im- 


portance of the subject justifies a number of excerpts. Re- 
ferring to the word evangelical itself he says: 


“There is an instructive footnote at the beginning of Chap- _ 


ter 4 of Balleine’s A History of the Evangelical Party which 
reminds us of the historical implications of the word Evangeli- 
cal. He quotes a passage from Sir Thomas More to show that 
it was the earliest word in English used to describe adherents 
of the Reformation. Secondly, he points out that in the Re- 
vival of the Eighteenth Century the word was used to distin- 
guish the new ‘Gospel’ preaching from the merely moral preach- 


‘oak 
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Ing of a utilitarian sort which was dominant at the time. 
_ Thirdly, he shows how, as the revival proceeded, the word came 
| to be associated with churchmanship, and was used to distin- 
| guish those who remained in the Church of England from those 
-who went out with the Methodist secession.” 


Realizing the probability that the word “liberal” would 
; be misconstrued in this connection, he briefly explains that it 
here refers to authority rather than doctrine: 


“Evangelicalism is in its very nature liberal. It is op- 
) posed to any kind of rigidity which makes for exclusiveness. 
'It distinguishes clearly between essentials and non- -essentials, 
and refuses to regard as essential what is not firmly rooted in 
) the teaching of Christ. Its fundamental doctrine of the right 
| of immediate access to God through Christ on the part of every 
human being makes it democratic in outlook and sympathetic 
_with a wide variety of psychological temperament. It is in- 
herently opposed to any monarchical system within the Church. 
The authority that it recognises is an authority of the Spirit. 

“We look forward to the time when Evangelicalism, re- 
_newing its youth and strength, will joyously lead in the cam- 
' paign to deliver men from sin and superstition, and inaugurate 
_a simpler and more elastic church life than we enjoy to-day. 
When that day dawns there will be no need for such an adjec- 
_ tive as ‘liberal,’ to qualify a substantive which in itself stands 

for the freedom of the Gospel.” 


Canon Rogers then tells us that the term “liberal,” as used 
- here, denotes the importance attached to, “(1) Freedom of 
| Thought, (2) Seeking the Guidance of the Holy Spirit to 
enable us to interpret the Gospel in relation to the needs of our 
_ time, (3) Constructive Policy based on the principles of the 
-Gospel.”? Under the second of these points he says some things 
which all ministers of the Gospel may well ponder: 
“Each age has its own philosophy, social problems and 
religious outlook. Its modes of thought are different from 
those of any age which preceded, or may succeed it. This may 
'only be apparent over a long stretch of time, but the process 
of change is continuous. We seek the guidance of the Spirit 
to help us to understand and appreciate these changes, so that 
we may still present the Gospel as the power of God unto 
salvation. 
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“Tt is difficult to bring oneself honestly to face this constant 
need of adaptation and adjustment. We are out of touch, as 
teachers and preachers, with a generation before we are aware 
of it. The background of the mind which we are addressing | 
has altered, the centre of religious interest has shifted. We 
find that the old assumptions are challenged, and the appeal 
with which we were accustomed to ‘get home’ misses fire. The 
range of influence of such great evangelists as Moody and 
Spurgeon would be greatly contracted in our time. They 
would find that whole classes of the community were outside the — 
reach of an emotional appeal; that new prejudices, questionings — 
and antagonisms existed which could not be ignored, and would 
compel them to begin further back in their presentation of 
Christ. Otherwise they could not succeed in establishing with — 
their audience the same spiritual contact which produced the 
results which are still our admiration. | 

“We believe that that Holy Spirit can guide us and enable 
us to make our point of contact with our own age. But this 
requires us to become students of human nature, and to learn 
to understand the mentality of our people. We must know 
something of their culture, artistic tastes, and moral ideals. 
The guidance of the Spirit in interpreting the Gospel and~ 
bringing men under its power is given not simply in response > 
to prayer but in response to the same earnest search, the same 
strenuous toil by which power over nature is obtained. To 
work in this sense is to pray. To seek to understand men’s | 
ways of thinking, their inherited instincts, their moral per-_ 
plexities, with a view to winning them for Christ is simply the 
working of that love which God has shed abroad in our hearts 
by His Spirit. Without the Spirit there would be no love; 
without love no search; without search no contact.” 


Ir APPEARS FROM HISTORY TO BE THE RULE, THAT REFORMS 
must come from groups within the body reformed. This is 
true of the revitalizing of institutions. Revivals in local 
churches have not infrequently been traced to a small inner 
circle of souls spiritually awake and praying for an outpouring 
of the Spirit upon their fellow members and upon the com- 
munity. 

Canon Rogers, in the pamphlet previously referred to, de- 
scribing the Liberal Evangelical Movement, quotes from the 
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‘basis unanimously adopted at a conference, in 1923, of the 
! older “Group Brotherhood” out of which the present organiza- 


} tion has grown: 


“<The Movement is an association of clergy of the Church 
| of England, who, sharing in the common experience and beliefs 
| of the Evangelical School, seek by means of group study and 
\ fellowship to interpret these in relation to modern life and 
thought, and to contribute thereby to the enrichment of the 
| Church and the World. 
“ “We confidently assert our continuity with the Evangelical 
| tradition of the past, among the treasured principles of which 
) we would emphasize the following: The Eternal Good Tidings 
| of the intimate and immediate relationship of the believer to 
God through the redemption of the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
power of the Holy Spirit; the unique authority of the Bible; 
the high value of the Sacraments spiritually interpreted; the 
| passion to win individual souls for Christ, whether in the 
parishes at home or in the Mission Field abroad. 
; ** ‘We believe that a great source of strength to the Church 
| in evangelical movements of the past has been their claim to 
interpret principles in the light of current thought. It is this 
claim which we make again today. Our aim is to learn the 
_Mind of Christ as it is uniquely revealed in Holy Scripture and 
) interpreted to us under the immediate guidance of the Spirit. 
Thus only shall we find the solution of the problems which 
_ confront the Church today. We seek His Mind concerning the 
, Church—the Fellowship of all those who possess His Spirit; 
. concerning the full meaning of the Sacraments in that Fellow- 
_ ship; concerning the union of simplicity and beauty in worship ; 
and concerning the psychological interpretation of our Chris- 
_tian experience. We seek His Mind also concerning the Re- 
-union of the various branches of the Christian Church, the 
social, economic and racial implications of His Teaching, and 
ie. place of science, art and literature in the life of the 


: Christian. 


“Finally, we desire that our evangelical experience, thus 
| continuously re-interpreted by means of our fellowship of 
| prayer and study, may be shared as widely as possible by the 
people of our generation.’ ” 


A note on the inside cover of Canon Rogers’ pamphlet, but 
‘whose author is not given, makes this significant additional 


' statement: 
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“While full membership is at present confined to clergy, — 
local groups may invite laymen and women to their meetings, | 
and as the, Movement developes, it is most probable that mem-_ 
bership will be fully extended to the laity of the Church of 
England.” 


THE PERSISTENCE AND POWER OF THE EVANGELICAL SPIRIT IN } 
the church is illustrated by the Inner Mission Movement in — 
Denmark. In an interesting and suggestive pamphlet upon its 
history and character, by Rev. Stinus S. Loft, of Webster — 
Groves, Missouri, it is called “a union of believing and faithful | 
pastors and laymen of the Danish state church who work in | 
harmony and conjunction with the state church for the purpose | 
of awakening and nurturing a life in faith on an evangelical _ 
Lutheran basis, as well as of furthering a fellowship of the 
believers in a communion of saints.” i 

The modern troubles in the church due to rationalism are — 
not new; they are recurrent. It was out of a theological situa- — 
tion in Denmark a century and more ago similar to our own 
present one in America that a movement began which finally 
took the form of the Inner Mission. On this Mr. Loft says: 

“At the beginning of the nineteenth century the spirit of 
the Reformation had largely been superseded by the spirit of © 
Rationalism. The pastors were withholding the ‘word of life’ — 
from the parishioners and were feeding them from the pulpit 
with detailed instruction in practical affairs of life instead. 
The people were not fed and some absented themselves from 


the services, while others, few in number, looked in other direc- 
tions for spiritual nourishment.” 


The desire for greater spiritual advantages and life con- 
tinued, and now and again it produced a man who voiced the - 
situation and pointed the way to a true Christian life: 


“These voices fell like gentle dew upon the hearts of many — 
who were secretly longing for something better and higher and 
purer and more staple and enduring than human reason could 
supply. 

“Such men as were moved by the spirit of God to seek peace 
with Him were found chiefly in the rural districts. After these 
devout people had found peace in their own souls they became 
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greatly concerned about the salvation of their fellowmen. 
They would seek the individual and earnestly talk with him 
about his sin, and when by God’s word they had convicted him 
of sin they would by the same means direct him onward in the 
way of salvation through the atoning blood of Christ. On 

Sunday afternoons they would invite their neighbors to their 
jhomes, read the Bible with them, sing Kingo’s and Brorson’s 
i hymns, pray for and with them, and give a testimony as to 
j what God had done for them. These meetings, at first sternly 
{opposed by pastors and by most laymen, brought severe ridi- 
jeule to the participants and often heavy fines and imprison- 
j ment to the leaders. During the first half of the century there 
Was no organization of any kind, and the spiritual life mani- 
#fested was in most instances sporadic and in many places it 


i died out entirely.” 


As it became evident that an organization of some kind 
| was necessary to this work, one was effected by a few laymen 
‘in 1853, but troubles arose which wrecked it in eight years. 
However, at once a new organization, the Inner Mission, was 
founded. A good idea of its basic principles may be grasped 
from the following: 


| “The affairs of government were left to a body of nine 
}men which number could be increased whenever found neces- 
|sary. The body is to consist of both pastors and laymen; the 
‘pastors must be in the majority. It is known as the committee, 
‘which selects its own members whenever any vacancies occur 
either by death or by resignation. . . . Harmony and con- 
‘cord are maintained within the committee by insisting on a 
‘unanimous agreement on matters of fundamental import- 
ance. . . . Missionaries were to be sent out to preach and 
colporteurs engaged to reach the individuals in their homes 
and to sell the books and tracts published or recommended by 
|the Inner Mission. . . . Due allowance was made for per- 
'sonal differences among the missionaries. As much personal 
freedom as is compatible with good order has from the very 
first been the policy of the Inner Mission in regard to her work 
and workers.” 


| In spite of much opposition in its earlier period the work 
has flourished, resulting in great spiritual harvests. Lately 
‘there were reported to be 165 men who devote their whole time 
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to preaching the Gospel in public, and varied helpful forms 
of activity have developed. Yet the Inner Mission has been and; 
is still properly classed as a movement, and in this it somewhat 
resembles the present evangelical movement in the Church 0 
England. On this point Mr. Loft’s words deserve the con-) 
sideration of those who desire a better condition in our Ameri+} 
can churches: : a 

“The Inner Mission, strictly speaking, is not an organiza~ 
tion. There is no register of names of members; there is nod 
membership. It is a work, an influence, an activity, an energy, 
within the church, that moves and works, and operates for the¢ 
sole and single purpose to let the light of the gospel shine into 
the hearts of men that they may find their way to God and ok- 
tain salvation for their souls.” 4 


WHATEVER ELSE HE MAY HOLD, Dean INGE Is NOT AMONG THOSE! 
who hope to see the Church of England become once more aj 
part of the Roman Catholic Church. He is strongly of the: 
opinion that the genius of the Teutonic race is unsuited te) 
domination by such an institution as Romanism. The Church-- 
man quotes him as writing lately in the Church of Englandi 
Newspaper: 


“It is difficult for those who are outside the Anglo-Catholic: 
circle to understand how any sober student of the national] 
character can suppose that the English people will ever re-- 
pudiate their past, and pay homage to an Italian priest. We: 
might as well be invited to pay taxes to the King of Italy, or: 
to Signor Mussolini. But that these aspirations exist is proved | 
by the ridiculous flirtation which a few prominent ecclesiastics ; 
have kept up with a Belgian Cardinal, in spite of the repeated | 
offical declarations of the Roman See that our Orders are ‘ab-- 
solutely null and void’, so that an English bishop is, in the eyes: 
of Rome, a layman, a heretic, and a schismatic. I do not think 
that the ‘Catholic’ attack upon Anglicanism is really danger- 
ous, but it is serious; and I believe the time has come when} 
Evangelicals, moderate Liberals, and the large body who object ‘ 
to be labelled, should consider whether they cannot draw closer ’ 
together in defence of the Church into which they were bap-- 
tized, the Church for which Cranmer and three other Marian | 
bishops gave their lives. I believe that the large majority of | 
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}churchmen are agreed both in what they reject and in what they 
jireceive.” 


t 


HE QUESTION—PERHAPS BETTER THE PROBLEM—OF THE REVI- 
j3ion of the Prayer Book of the Church of England has agitated 
tthe British public for a long time, and has even aroused consid- 
jerable interest in America. The aggressiveness of the Anglo- 
Catholic element in the Establishment Church has probably 
jbeen the chief factor in provoking controversy, since it was 
“bound to arouse the more distinctly Protestant wing of that 
/ hurch, as well as Nonconformists, to an alert and critical 
Brod. The interest of the Nonconformists in the matter has 
had a very real basis, as Dr. P. Carnegie Simpson has shown 
in these remarks in The British Weekly: 


. “The revision of the Prayer Book of the Church of England 
is an important and may prove to be even a critical event not 
only in the liturgical history of Anglicanism but also for the 
}future of religion in the land. For this reason it is futile to 
}represent it as a domestic matter in which only the members 
jof that Church have a right to concern themselves. The whole 
/nation has a most legitimate concern in it, as is explicitly recog- 
/nised in the fact that the new proposals must receive the ap- 
| proval of Parliament; and Parliament means all of us—non- 
-conformists just as much as conformists. The Free Churches, 
indeed, have a real and even responsible interest in it, for they 
,are really and responsibly interested in whatever affects—as 
/a new type of public worship in the national Church obviously 
| will affect—the religious atmosphere of the country and the 

religious sentiment of the people. And, as a matter of fact and 
.not to argue the point further, they are going to take their 
‘share of concern in this important public and religious 
_ question.” 


After a somewhat hasty examination of the text of the 
Heroposed new Prayer Book Dr. Simpson added, among other 
comments: 

“In its general and what may be called its non-contro- 
_versial aspects the book is a valuable—while, by no means, an 
‘inspired—enrichment of the Church’s services, fitting these 


more adequately to the needs of the day. 
“In those aspects which do concern matters where parties 
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differ, it is, on the one hand, a colouring of practically the 
whole of the public worship of the English Church with a 


markedly deeper ‘catholic’ tinge. On the other hand, this is — 
nowhere secured in such a way as really to alter the character 
of the Church; and, in particular, it does not claim for its | 
priests that, in the Eucharist, they offer or renew the propi- 


tiatory sacrifice of Calvary; and it does exclude modern forms 


of corporate devotion before the ‘reserved Sacrament’—both © 
of which are acid tests of loyalty or treachery to the princi- 


ples of a reformed Church.” 


WHETHER OR NOT THE CONFERENCE TO BE HELD ON FalTH AND 
Order this summer at Lauzanne may make a distinct contribu-— 
tion to the cause of church union, it cannot be doubted that 
sentiment in that direction is growing among the various com-. 
munions. Now and then someone reminds us of the advantages — 


# 


of having divisions to suit “many men of many minds.” ‘The 


harm comes,” wrote Bishop Temple on this point in St. Martin’s _ 
Pp Pp p 


Review, “when the various parties regard one another as — 
enemies rather than as their own complements.” But the— 


weight of feeling is strongly on the other side. 


The term catholic is quite prominent in recent discussions ~ 


of the subject, for the hope is fostered that it may come to be — 


the accepted word descriptive of the comprehensive nature of — 


the church of Christ, rather than the namie applied more par- | 


ticularly to one branch. Writing in The Boston Transcript 
upon the desirability of an all-embracing catholicism, The 
Churchman Afield presents this calm argument: 


“Tt is neither a Roman nor an Anglo-catholicism, much as 
the devotees of these sections of the church may desire to 


push their several claims. It is a catholicism which is spelled 


with a small ‘c,’ and is truly catholic, both in its appeal and 
its manner of operation. 
“Doubtless some persons can be found who urge that 


' 


) 


their particular brand of catholicism justifies its claim to such — 


a catholicity. A careful examination, however, of such a claim 
will only enforce the truth of Dean Inge’s somewhat devastat- 
ing verdict in his tilt with the Anglo-catholics: ‘Christendom 
is divided into three parts: First, ourselves; second, those 
whom we unchurch; and third, those who unchurch us.’ 
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“Tt is significant that the church of Jesus about whose 
structure he had so little to say, at least in the sense of giving 
minute details with regard to its organization, has been domi- 
nated more than any other institution by the dead hand of the 
past. In consequence it has shown itseif singularly reluctant 
to throw aside any belief held by past ages and has been equally 
reluctant to adopt, for the mediating of the gospel committed 
to it, any method which has not been sanctified by time. 

“In some respects this conservatism has been of considerable 
value to the church. It has saved it from the foolish excesses, 
both in the matter of faith and order, of irresponsible experi- 
menters. At the same time it has brought about on occasion 
a somewhat disastrous inflexibility. Time and time again it 
has branded as heretics those who desired to find new channels 
in which the spirit of God might operate. But, in spite of the 
fiercest opposition, these new channels have been made and have 
added to the body of Christian truth, and enriched the methods 
of the church in its operations. 

‘Indeed, so rich has been the contribution to the expansion 
of Christian work of some who have broken away from the 
main body of organized Christianity that it is a wish dear to 
the heart of many earnest Christians that there might be a 
great visible catholic church which would embrace all sections. 

“It is a good thing that such a vision should flash before 
the eyes of men even though it be only a vision.” 


THE UNDERLYING DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PROTESTANTISM AND 
Catholicism are again arousing much public discussion. Vari- 
ous things may have combined to occasion this, but in America 
the principal reason is undoubtedly the widespread belief that 
the Roman Church is pressing for more prominent political 
recognition here in the near future than she has ever received. 

However, it may not be without real value if all this debate 
turns attention, not only to certain historic facts and utter- 
ances, but also to the underlying principles which mark the 
differences between these two great Christian systems. A study 
by our people generally of the reasons why Protestantism is 
Protestantism and Romanism is Romanism would make them 
more intelligent as both Christians and citizens. The great 
central question between the two bodies involves the relation 
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between authority and liberty. Romanism has always strongly | 


championed the former, and Protestantism the latter. 


a || 
Yet there are Protestants whose admiration for certain © 


phases of Roman Catholicism moves them to long for a day of | 
reunion, a day when through mutual appreciation and tolerance 


one mighty body of Christ’s followers may face an admiring | 
world. But across the path of such anticipation there strides — 


this paradox, that ancient antagonists would have to be recon- 


ciled while vital questions that have kept alive their feud re- | 


mained unsettled still. 


Rev. Alan Whittemore who is connected with the Holy | 
Cross Mission in Liberia has, however, discussed with some a} 
optimism The Synthesis of Authority and Liberty, in the © 
American Church Monthly, a magazine which deals “with ques- 
tions confronting the Anglican Communion and more especially : | 
the Church in the United States.” After pointing out worthy © | 


features which each system might contribute to a “Complete 
Catholicism,” he characterizes in this way each church with 
respect to the principle which chiefly distinguishes it from the 
other: 


“Rome, then—as Roman Catholics and Protestants like- 
wise acknowledge—stands for authority in religion. And by 
virtue of allegiance to this principle it is today the most mag- 
nificent organism in the world. Its unity, its coherence, its 
centralization, and its size are the admiration of its adherents 
and the terror of its foes. Moreover, as one of its more recent 
critics [Dean Inge] concedes, ‘it works.’ The latter shows 
very fairly that for esprit de corps, historic color, touched | 
with human nature as it is, and practical efficiency, Roman 
Catholicism is unequalled, ‘it works.’ 

“If we add one more point to the many which this hostile 
critic himself advances in favor of Romanism, it will suffice for 
our present purpose. Rome is superior to Protestantism not 
only in unity and power; it excels in its atmosphere of wor- 
ship. There is a mystery, a supernatural ethos, a sense of the 
presence of God, in Roman churches (even the most tawdry), 
which is utterly lacking in either the dignified or the sunshiny 
meeting-house.”’ 


“As with their churches, so with the services which are held 
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in them. After a Protestant once gets over his indignant be- 
-wilderment at ritual, he realizes at a Roman mass—often for 
the first time—what corporate worship means. The extra- 
‘ordinary conviction comes to him that there is a reason for 
going to church besides that of hearing the sermon. 

: “Roman Catholicism works; and insofar as it works it 
ought to be not only praised but emulated. Nevertheless, there 
‘is something more to be considered. It is not enough to be 
said for the organism that claims to be the Body of Christ 
that it works. A medicine works. And it is precisely because 
Roman Catholicism is overmuch like a medicine that it has 
failed to give complete expression to the living Spirit of God. 
Its exclusive emphasis on authority at cost to the freedom of 
the individual has rendered it in the nature of things narrow, 
unprogressive, and arbitrary.” 

“Just as Roman Catholicism is the exponent of authority 
in religion, so Protestantism is the supreme expression of the 
principle of liberty. Because the Roman system was too rigid 
and confining, the spirit of freedom broke forth from it at the 
Reformation like strong wine bursting its keg. That the wine 
has spread itself abroad, thin and formless, now that it has 
left the containing vessel—that it is in process of sinking into 
the ground, on the one hand, and of evaporating into formless 
vapor on the other hand—was only to be expected. The fact 
remains that, despite the grotesque mistakes of the Protestant 
movement, it has struck the shackles from the Church of the 
living God. 

“We need not expatiate on the debt which humanity owes 
to the reformers. Protestant philosophy has been the breath 
of life to the bulk of the Anglo-Saxon race ever since the six- 
teenth century. And it has been under the stimulus of the 
characteristically Protestant passion for liberty that Anglo- 
Saxons have pushed forward into wider and wider fields of 
social morality, literature, and philosophy. Activity is the 
expression of freedom. 

“But the disintegrating processes already alluded to, of 
course, are the penalty paid by Protestants for their com- 
parative neglect of liberty’s great complementary principle. 
It is because, in their zeal for democracy, they have forgotten 
the need for discipline, that they are immersed in that theo- 
logical and governmental chaos which their own sincerer mem- 
bers are the first to bewail. The fact that Protestantism is 
divided into more than three hundred and fifty sects is a woe- 
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ful obstacle to efficiency; and forms a spectacle in grotesque 


and unedifying contrast to the Pauline picture of an un- | 


divided Church.” 


Yet this writer dares to hope that even these principles, 


seemingly diametrically opposed, need not ultimately prevent 


a combination of these two bodies, and that without compromise. — 


The most direct way to the realization of such a union, he > 
thinks, would be to make a change in the method of electing the ~ 


pope: 


“Tf the existing machinery of papalism were essential to 
the papal doctrine itself, it would be difficult to hope for any 
solution. For Protestantism could not accept the Roman 


polity in its present undeveloped condition without slaying its 
own soul. 


“The hopeful factor is that the Roman polity is, in very 


truth, undeveloped; and that we may look for a‘further intro-_ 


duction of democracy into the papal system, step by step with 


the firmer establishment of the Pope’s authority. Does such 
an assertion seem grotesquely paradoxical? We believe that — 


the more one thinks about the matter, the more deeply con- 
vinced one will become that it is the sober truth. 


“Ts it, or is it not, within the realms of possibility that the | 


‘Bishop of Rome’ will one day be chosen by the popularly 
elected representatives of Christendom? If so, of course, Prot- 
estant democracy would receive expression at the very point 


"a 


where Roman discipline centers. The interesting thing is that — 


both the discipline and the democracy would become stronger 
through the alliance. For is it not plain that the Pope’s cre- 
dentials (so far as their human aspects are concerned) would 
rest on a more unchallengeable foundation than at any time 
heretofore, if he were elected by the Church at large, rather 
than by a small, ‘inbreeding’ group of cardinals? And, at 
the same time, would not so important a suffrage enhance the 
power of all the individuals who shared it?” 


Acknowledging that such a dream as the above is “extrava- 
gant,” the writer cannot abandon the hope that sometime it 
will come true, and when it does differences will be cared for 
by a polity sufficiently elastic to admit of harmony where there 
cannot be uniformity. “Doubtless,” says Mr. Whittemore, 
“in the undivided Church of the future, these differences will 
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continue to manifest themselves in widely different rituals and 
forms of devotion.” Making a distinction between Catholicism 
and Roman Catholicism, as throughout his article, he gives in 
his closing section this outline of the consummation he looks 
for: 


“Philosophy says that there is an historic sequence in the 
statement of truth; thesis, antithesis, synthesis. Romanism 
(authority) was the thesis. Protestantism (liberty) was the 
antithesis. The synthesis is, has been, and always will be 
Catholicism complete and entire. 

“Just how the synthesis will take place—in just what 
forms the complementary principles will reach their balance— 
no man can say. It is precisely the Church’s adventure to 
work that out step by step. But it will succeed in doing so. 
The reunited Catholic Church of God will be as strong, as 
positive, as conservative and as effective as Romanism; and at 
the same time as elastic and progressive as Protestantism. The 
mystical Body of Christ will reveal the same marvelous com- 
bination of qualities as do our natural bodies.” 


THE RECENT SOMEWHAT ACUTE INTEREST AMONG AMERICANS IN 
the old problems of the relation of church and state and free- 
dom of conscience must give particular interest to this section 
of the Constitution of the new Czechoslovak Republic, here 
quoted from The European Christian Monthly. The strug- 
gles of that people through centuries toward religious freedom 
give these words a tone of solemnity: 


“Liberty of conscience and religious creed is guaranteed. 
All inhabitants of the Czechoslovak Republic enjoy in the same 
degree as the citizens of the Republic, the right to profess and 
exercise publicly and privately any creed, religion or faith 
whatsoever, so far as the exercise of the same is not in conflict 
with public law and order or with morality. All religious con- 
fessions shall be equal before the law. Difference in religious 
belief, confession or language, shall, within the limits of the 
common law, constitute no obstacle to any citizen of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, particularly in regard of entry into the 
public services and offices, of attainment to any promotion or 
dignity, or in regard to the exercise of any trade or calling.” 

That this declaration of principles expresses the will of a 
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people still deeply religious is plain from an account of a re- . 


cent trip through Czechoslovakia, given in the same publication 


and apparently written by the editor, in which these observa-_ 


tions occur: 


“Before the formation of the Czechoslovakian Republic I _ 


had seen the country when it was under Austrian rule, and I 


could, therefore, now observe the changes which time had 
brought of importance to mission work. My whole impression — 
of the Czechoslovakian people is that they are ready for the 
gospel, even more ready than the White Russians and Poles — 
among whom our missionaries have labored with wonderful re- — 


sults, particularly in eastern Poland.” 


“Now that the yoke of Rome has been broken through the ~ 


removal of Hapsburg rulers there is awakening again the con- 


viction of sin and hunger for God which slumbered in the hearts ~ 
of the Czechoslovakian people through long years of oppres- | 
sion. . . . Political oppression has been removed. Reli- - 


gious oppression has been done away. Perfect religious liberty ~ 


exists in the new republic. The hunger for God is returning.” 


THERE ARE MANY TRULY DEVOUT SOULS IN THE Roman CatuHo- — 


lic Church, among laity and clergy both, though this seems 
often to be forgotten in times of warm debate where ideas as 
to religious rights and duties clash. Now and then an incident 
is reported which shows that, in America at least, it is even 
possible for Protestants and Catholics to dwell together with 
mutual respect and so dominated by the generous impulses of 
the Christian faith they both profess that they can even rejoice 
in mutual helpfulness. The Congregationalist gives this in- 


stance which it says is well authenticated and occurred in a 


Canadian town: 


“The other instance is drawn from a small Canadian city, i 


and though we cannot give the exact details we understand 
that it is well authenticated. A Methodist Church in the com- 
munity was contemplating a large building project and was 
appealing to the entire community for support. Many 
Methodists had contributed so largely to Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions that it seemed a good time to seek reciprocal action, 
and in some way an appeal for a subscription, whether it had 
been intended or not, reached the Roman Catholic priest. He 
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wrote very courteously in reply stating that the rules of his 
church did not permit him consistently to contribute toward 
the building of a Protestant church; ‘but,’ he added, ‘I see that 
a part of your project involves pulling down your old building, 
and as there is nothing in my religious principles that forbids 
my helping to wreck a Methodist church, I enclose my check.’ 
The check was for a substantial amount. 

“Does anybody seriously believe that such incidents are 
weakening to any religious organization, no matter how ex- 
clusive its claims? We believe that such incidents, and the 
contacts of friendliness and mutual respect which produce the 
consciousness of a certain community of ultimate faith and 
aims will in time prevail over purely dogmatic and officially 
ecclesiastical barriers, or will at least modify greatly that 
spirit of exclusiveness and Pharisaism which, whether it be dis- 
played by Romanism or Protestantism, is opposed to the true 
spirit of Christ.” 


Mucu oF THE PRESENT FOREIGN CRITICISM OF AMERICA Is UN- 
just, but not all of it. In a world torn and full of trouble the 
American people may have the legal right to go their own ways 
and enjoy themselves, but their moral right is not so clear. A 
Japanese named Kanzo Uchimura has contributed to a mis- 
sionary paper of Japan, The Omi Mustard-Seed, his opinions 
of this country, with special reference to our missionary efforts 
in his own. He cannot be accused of any lack of frankness, 
and the untrammeled Oriental imagination adds, to Western 
minds, an element almost grotesque. 

At the same time this observer has not altogether missed 
the truth on certain points. He freely admits this country’s 
greatness, so far as the things of earth are concerned, but as to 
things of the spirit he finds us sadly lacking. “Americans 
themselves,” says he, “know all too well that their genius is not 
in religion.” His diatribe upon our esteem of money will 
cause both smiles and frowns, but of the preachers who read 
it, some at least will feel that this portrait is recognizable 
though not flattering: 


“To average Americans, life without money is no life. 
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They first raise money before they undertake any serious work. 
To start and carry on any work without money is in the eyes 


of Americans madness. Arts, Poetry, Philosophy, Religion,— — 


all are valued in dollars and cents in America. 


“Americans are great in all these things and much else; — 
but not in Religion, as they themselves very well know. Reli- | 


gion is other-worldliness, not this-worldliness. Religion is spirit- _ 


ual, not material; Religion is inwardness, not outwardness; Re- — 


ligion is unseen, not seen. Kingdom within and unseen ; kingdom 
without land; kingdom without horses and chariots, engines and 


Pullman cars ; kingdom which is in no need of money, or of very _ 
little of it; kingdom which is founded jon faith in the unseen — 


Son of God; the kingdom of prayers and aspirations; silent, 
deep, spiritual kingdom ;—Americans themselves know all too 


well, that such a kingdom is not their special possession. They 
despise such a kingdom; designate it mysticism, unreality, air, — 


i at le en i ct 


an Oriental dream, a phantasmagoria easily cured by rich — 


feedings and pleasant surroundings. Idea of moneyless sanc- 
tity is the height of foolishness to average Americans. Indeed, 
Americans are so childish in matters of religion, that they 
treat it as an earthly affair. First of all, they must count 
religion in order to see or show its value. American ministers 
speak of preaching to so many million dollars from their pul- 
pits. To them big churches are successful churches; they are 
confident of their strength when they are many. They trust 
in numbers as ancient Egyptians trusted in horses and chariots. 
To win the greatest number of converts with the least expense 
is their constant endeavor. Statistics is their way of showing 
success or failure in their religion as in their commerce and 
politics. Numbers, numbers, oh, how they value numbers! 


“And the this-worldly religion is naturally sensuous. 


Americans like to enjoy religion. So they pay more for good 
music than for good sermons. Music may be long, but sermons 


must be short, not more than thirty minutes at a time, or even — 


shorter. Churches which are low in religious tone have often 
magnificent musical’ instruments of the highest perfection. 
More and more American churches are made places of enjoy- 
ment, of social entertainment, of games and dances even. They 
do not feel horror in all these innovations. Their ancestors 
fought against idolatory with their life blood; the modern 
Americans are reviving the old paganism which is nothing but 
religion in enjoyable forms.” 
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ATHEISM, AS WELL AS OTHER VIEWS HOSTILE TO SOUND CHRISTIAN 
faith, may be neutral or aggressive. Some minds are disposed 
to keep their doubts to themselves, while others are of the dis- 
tinctly broadcasting type. The Christian public does not seem 
to realize that Atheism has recently become extremely militant 
in America; that is, it not only proclaims itself, but it is or- 
ganizing to make its views both far-reaching and effective. In 
The World’s Work, Homer Croy has been conducting a series 
of articles on the activities of the newly chartered American 
Association for the Advancement of Atheism, Inc., commonly 
referred to among its members as the “4 A’s.” We are told 
here that its subtitle is, “A Militant Foe of the Church and 
Clergy.” Its president does not hesitate to announce, “We 
are going to undermine the churches in America as certainly as 
> The progress they are making in this direction is 
thus shown by Mr. Croy: 


time comes.’ 


“These are some of the things it has done in eighteen 
months: Established atheist chapters in twenty colleges and 
preparatory schools in the United States; put them into three 
high schools; founded a junior atheist movement. It is now 
teaching atheism in one ship in the United States Navy (the 
U. S. S. Whitney, a destroyer tender), and in the Canal Zone 
and Alaska; it has drawn into its fold doubting ministers and 
Catholic priests and discontented young Jews; it has affiliated 
with it members of faculties in colleges; and it has a suit pend- 
ing before the appellate court in Washington to do away with 
the chaplains in the United States Army and Navy and in the 
officers’ reserve corps and in the Senate and Congress.” 


A list of eighteen institutions of learning where there are 
now atheists’ clubs follows, and it is significant that it includes 
seven state universities, while the others are chiefly without any 
particular church affiliations. Not only are we informed that 
the ‘4 A’s” is now active in high schools, but its secretary 
regrets that “as yet” the organization cannot reach children 
below high school age. This list of nine objects the organiza- 
tion is aiming at is quoted from The Truth Seeker, referred to 
as an “atheist paper,” “a large and prosperous weekly”: 
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“1, ‘All churches shall be taxed. : 
“9. ‘Chaplains in Congress, legislatures, and in the Army } 
and Navy shall be done away with. | 
“3. ‘Appropriations of public oe for sectarian use 
shall be stopped. | 
“4. ‘The bootlegging [their phrase] of the Bible and 
religion into the public schools of America shall cease. 
“5. ‘No religious festival or fast shall be recognized byt 
the state. 4 
“6, ‘The Bible shall no longer be used to administer an. 
oath. 
“7, ‘Sunday as a religious Sabbath shall no longer be 
enforced by law. 4 
“8. ‘“Christian” morality shall be done away with. In 
its place shall be natural morality, equal rights, and impar- 
tial liberty. 
“9. ¢ “In God We Trust” shall be taken off coins.’ ” 


Whether or not there is any connection between one feature ' 
of the organization’s activities and Sinclair Lewis’ much 
criticized new novel, is not stated, but this assertion is credited 
to its president and gives a good idea of its animus: : 

“Faith in the supernatural does nothing to promote good | 
conduct. In fact, religious people are apt to tend to crime 
more than are those who are not saturated in religion. One of 


our interesting works is checking up on the crimes of preachers. - 
We have a department devoted to this.” | 


I¥ UNJUST CRITICISM CAN BE A MEANS OF GRACE TO ITS OBJECTS, 
then the churches and other religious institutions are passing 

through a period of no small spiritual opportunity. Attacks 
on the denominations, allied organizations, and Christian mis- | 
sions are the order of the day. One of the most notorious has 
been in the form of charges made lately against the Federal | 
Council of Churches by Congressman Free in the House of - 
Representatives. This criticism was sufficiently serious to. 
call forth a reply by Dr. John A. Marquis, chairman of the. 
Administrative Committee of the Federal Council, which this 

organization has published as a statement of its position. 

As this attack and the answer involve the relation of the 
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church to public affairs, it is worth while to quote the statement 
n that point: 


“I. It is charged, in the first place, that the Federal 
Council of the Churches ‘is continually adding to its program 
undertakings distinctly non-religious in nature and outside 
the mission of the Church.’ 

“If such tasks as the cultivation of public opinion in sup- 
port of better social and industrial conditions, the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic and the development of other means than 
war for settling disputes between nations are ‘non-religious in 
mature and outside the mission of the Church’, then the Federal 
Council gladly admits the charge. One of the very purposes 
for which the denominations organized the Council was to 
make their influence more effective in these and other great 
issues of right human relationships. It regards such questions 
as fundamental concerns of morality and religion. It cannot 
do otherwise than go steadily forward in dealing with them, 
since the constitution of the Federal Council, officially ratified 
by the twenty-eight denominations that constitute it, declares 
one of the aims of the Council to be ‘to secure a larger combined 
influence for the churches of Christ in all matters affecting 
the moral and social condition of the people so as to promote 
the application of the law of Christ in every relation of human 
life.’ 

“So far as the charge implies that the Federal Council of 
‘the Churches maintains a lobby or enters into questions of a 
‘partisan political character, it is wholly without foundation. 
The Council maintains no lobby of any kind. Its one appeal is 
to public opinion. There is nothing whatever that is secret 
about any of its activities. It does nothing under cover. All 
its work is carried on under public gaze and scrutiny. It con- 
forms at all times to the American theory of the value of free 
and open discussion. 

“The Council seeks no control of any sort either for itself 
ior for the Churches—it seeks only to hold all public questions 

up to the light of great moral ideals and thereby to help de- 
velop an enlightened conscience among the people. The Coun- 
cil rests upon the accepted American principle that citizens, 
| collectively as well as individually, have the right to make 
known their views on any matter which they believe vital to the 
welfare of the country and the world.” 


D 
i 


Here are also a couple of paragraphs, dealing with the 


8 
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tions, which may refresh the memory of the Christian public 
and so prevent misunderstanding: 


“Q The accusation is made, in the second place, that the | 
Federal Council ‘is m no way a representative body’. This is— 
completely false. The Council is organized throughout on a 
representative basis. The. four hundred members of the Coun- 
cil as a whole, which meets once in four years; the one hundred 
members of the Executive Committee, which meets annually ; 
and twenty-eight members of the Administrative Committee, 
which meets monthly, are appointed directly by the highes A 
authorities in the several denominations that comprise the 
Council. No one, of course, would think of claiming that on™ 
any specific issue the 20,000,000 church members unanimously — 
agree with the position taken by the members of the Council’s” 
governing bodies. It is equally true of each of the denomina-— 
tions separately that actions of its assemblies or conferences 
cannot be expected to express the mind of every individual in” 
the denomination. No one can deny, however, that the utter-— 
ances of the Federal Council are made only after full considera- 
tion by those whom the denominations have themselves ap- 
pointed to deal with such matters in the Council.” 

“It cannot be too strongly emphasized that, in these and~ 
all other questions of public welfare, the Federal Council of 
the Churches seeks to discover the high common mind of the | 
constituent denominations and then to speak and act in their 
behalf. This is what the Council has done in the past. This’ 
is what the denominations expect it to continue to do in the 
future. Its course will in no way be modified by the unjustifi- 
able attacks of the forces which would, if they. could, stifle the 
voice of the Churches and weaken their influence in the life off { 
the nation.” 


AN ANTIWAR PROPAGANDA HAS DEVELOPED SINCE THE GREAT 
War that may weaken its own case by unwarranted attacks 
upon those who have not become militantly opposed to all 
things military. No man in his right mind wants war, but 
there is room for difference of opinion as to what we should do . 
about it. Should a nation, in order to avoid the resort to arms, 1 
sacrifice every principal of national independence, every appeal 
from its citizens for protection, and every cry of the op- 
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eressed; or shall it hold that national patience may under 
ome circumstances cease to be a virtue, and that the cost of 
eace may even be greater than the cost of war? 

These things cannot be decided by any sentimental word 
ticture of the cost of war. It must in each separate case be 
) matter of conscience and common sense. A paper on this 
jheme read by Dr. K. Palmer Miller before the interdenomi- 
jational District Ministerial Union at Columbus, Indiana, re- 
jukes those whose zeal for peace might easily produce faction 
2 the church. Quoting an editor who asserted that “no man 
tho values freedom of opinion and liberty of speech has any 
jusiness in an army officer’s uniform,” he proceeds: 


_ “TI do not know the gentleman ’who wrote that. He may 
se a better Christian than most of us; at any rate, it is hard 
or me to believe that he is in earnest in so stigmatizing the de- 
jenders of his own country. There is a great outbreak of this 
\xaggerated affectation in the camps of pietists who begin sub- 
jtantially by thanking God that they are not as other men are 
|—I believe in peace,’ they prate, ‘but this fellow believes in 
var; I believe in helping and loving and serving mankind; he 
yelieves in hurting and crushing and slaying mankind. I am 
she enlightened child of God; he is the benighted son of Beelze- 
jub ; he believes in training camps, aeroplanes, submarines, 
jarget practice; I believe in churches, homes, children, schools 
|nd factories.’ Such is the implication of a growing number 
jf preachers, professors, sociologists and internationalist 
iditors of special pleading periodicals. 

“It would be a relief to innocent bystanders if we could 
}0 away with all these pretensions to piety based on loud 
ffirmations of desire for a warless world. If any Christian in 
he wide world prefers war to peace, I never heard of it. I 
lever knew of a minister or an army chaplain of any denomi- 
lation, Protestant, Catholic, Unitarian or Jew, who did not 
jelieve in peace, and believe in it passionately and work for it 
jarnestly, even if mistakenly. These insinuations that certain 
Jlergymen and army chaplains and others are less virtuous 
lr less godly or less intelligent or less something else desirable, 
lecause they oppose disarmament and vigorously advocate 
‘ational defense, these insinuations are themselves the most 
‘iscouraging signs of humanity’s unfitness for peace on earth 
‘rx good will among men. When we pray God for peace or 
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thank God for peace, let it mean Peace; not mere warlessness,, 
not mere cessation of the war drum’s throb and the cannon’s 
roar. Peace is not merely stopping something. It is no meré 
negation. It is the affirmation of honor, justice, mercy, right 
eousness and good-will in a world of people who, for the most) 
part, treat every one of these items as trifles, if not to be 
despised. To treat peace as an aenemic and beggarly negative 
shorn of power to command respect for its affirmations, is ta) 
betray peace rather than to espouse it. To laud and glorify 
a peace that would not die for the defense and maintenance 
of truth, purity and goodness is to praise a peace that 23) 
more sickening than all the decaying dead of many wart: 
Heaven is far less concerned about the decaying of bodies o&) 
battlefields than about the decaying of souls in parlors ani 
palatial apartments and along placid lakes and among a great, 
people in their prosperity.” a 


Ir 1s TOO EASY TO ENTER SOME OF THE PROFESSIONS. MENTATsi 
or educational, tests are often far too mild, but they are net) 
alone responsible for conditions. Any profession suffers when 
it fails to demand a high standard of moral character on the 
part of those who would become its practitioners. Even the 
ministry has not wholly escaped the effects of admitting mem 
who, while not bad in any grave sense, have not proved them4 
selves possessed of very keen ethical perceptions, as manifested: 
in their everyday dealings with their fellows. 1 
_ It is encouraging to note that the legal profession is show4 
ing a disposition to mend its own fences in this regard. New 
York State is taking the lead, probably because the large 
foreign population is beginning to make itself felt in the prac 
tice of law, and many have been given this right who are not: 
even worthy of American citizenship. | 
The Philladelphia Inquirer, as quoted by The Presb - 
terian, comments very forcibly upon the situation, in referring 
to the declarations of former Attorney General Wickersham 
who is leading in the movement for guarding the legal profes 
sion; and what it says here might with advantage be adapt 
to entrance conditions of other professions: 


“Mr. Wickersham declares that many of the applicantal 
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‘or admission to the bar have not had the mental training and 
evelopment properly to fit them for the profession. They 
pass the first part of their examination easily enough, but in 
he more difficult tests they fail two and three times before 
hey are finally successful. He says that this is mainly because 
whey do not understand the history of our institutions. The 
“rgument is often made that we must not place obstacles in 
he path of the poor boy; but those who take this line forget 
hat the great institutions of the country are mainly directed 
'y members of the bar. The profession is in danger of losing 
h pre-eminence. It is not too late to recover it if we go about 


he task with courage and persistence. 

“Those who are called upon to examine young men who 
\spire to the bar are often shocked at the mental unfitness of 
maany of those who apply for the examination. What the 
New York advocates wish is three years in a law school and 
swo years of preliminary study in college or its equivalent 
‘or admission to practice. The average citizen is not so much 
joncerned with the technical requirements. That is a matter 
‘o be properly settled by the bar itself and by those in 
vuthority. But the great need is a higher class of practitioners 
ind especially a higher degree of integrity than we meet only 
soo often in the courts of this and other cities.” 


VERY NOW AND AGAIN THE MorMON QUESTION COMES UP IN 
. form. We still learn of its decidedly unchristian doc- 
srines, of its evil practices in the Western region where it is 
strongest, of its low moral standards, and of the evil results 
of contacts of its missionaries with the unprepared and unwary 
n Christian communities. It is still a religious and at least 
so some extent a political, menace. At the same time it is 
changing somewhat and in a hopeful direction, though it still 
aas far to go before it can have recognition as even remotely 

hristian. 

: Last February a joint meeting of the Utah and Idaho 
Home Mission Councils was held at Pocatello, Idaho, to con- 
ider the Mormon problem, and it has been briefly reported in 
The Congregationalist by Claton S. Rice, Congregational 
superintendent for the two state’s mentioned. As to conclu- 


sions reached this account says: 
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“It was brought out that the Mormon Church is not in-— 
creasing in membership at any alarming rate, but that the real 
cause for alarm is found in the Mormonizing of the Christian | 
groups in Mormon territory; that recent literature pointed | 
to the fact that the liberal thinking group in the Mormon | 
Church is becoming very powerful; that the Mormon people | 
can teach us much about loyalty to church, generosity in giv-~ 
ing, and effective co-operation; that Mormon history proves © 
that the Church always has and probably will for years to come — 
claim the right to dictate in business and in politics; that we 
can teach the Mormon people what real worship and reverence 
mean; that much of the crude theology of the early Mormon 
Church has been sloughed off and that far greater emphasis is 
being laid upon the mission of Jesus than ever before, but that _ 
the Church is still a long way from being really Christian; 
that directed immigration may help us to hold some of our 
Gentile communities, if agricultural conditions ever become 
normal again. 


“The findings committee brought in a statement to the 
effect that it could not recognize the Mormon Church as a 
Christian Church, no matter how greatly we might appreciate 
the fact that there were many thoroughly Christian in the — 
Church and suggested the reprinting of the “Ten Reasons Why - 
We Cannot Have Fellowship,’ with revisions which will bring” 
it up to date. 4 

“The Mormon Church is pressing heen for recognition as_ 
one of the Christian bodies out where it has but scant foothold — 
today. Where it is dominant it relegates us all to the scrap-_ 
heap as apostate Churches. This statement of the findings — 
committee, which carried unanimously, is a pregnant one, 
coming from a group of Christian men who know the problea 4 
better, probably than any other group knows it.” 


AMONG THE THINGS DIFFICULT TO UNDERSTAND IN THE PRESENT 
situation in China is the character of Marshall Feng Yu-hsien, - 
commonly referred to as China’s “Christian general.” It cer-_ 
tainly need not be surprising, in a time of general lawlessness — 
and of rival leaders, that any man should be maligned, espe- 
cially if he was known as having embraced a foreign religion, 
and unfavorable stories have come out of China during the 
past year about Feng’s religion. His reported relations with 


se 
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the Russian government have also been against him. Mr. 
Robert E. Lewis, for ten years a secretary of the International 
“Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, with 
‘residence in Shanghai, has been moved to state the case for 
‘Feng in The Congregationalist, and from his article we take 
these paragraphs: 


“Feng is as important as he is mysterious. He appears 


i Americans as a most unaccountable figure. Let us try to 
understand him. Feng’s simplicity was as undoubted as Lin- 
coln’s, his faith like Cromwell’s, his devotion to democracy like 
\Washington’s. They are his examples of patriotism. He con- 
stantly set them before his officers and his men. He dreamed 
about them, idealized them, and worshiped like them. When 
jhe was in command of Peking and North China, a few months 
‘back, and offered, as the military conqueror, to turn the gov- 
yernment completely over to the civilian authorities, America 
was represented at Peking by Minister J. V. MacMurray 
es Special Representative Silas P. Strawn. They could not 
fail to notice the difference between Peking under Feng’s con- 
‘trol and Peking under Chang of Manchuria and Wu of the 
‘Hu Kwan. Feng’s troops practiced his religion, extraordinary 
fas that may seem. Chang’s and Wu’s looted, raped, and 
‘terrorized. Feng paid for what he got. Chang and Wu com- 
‘mandeered and impressed. Feng and his troops were idolized 
by the populace; his opponents are hated. Had Feng received 
i tenth part of the encouragement from the Japanese, English, 
and other trading peoples which was lavished upon Chang and 
Wu, North China would have headed immediately into an era 
‘of prosperity, but upon Feng’s retreat from Chihli, North 
China was reduced to chaos.” 

“Robert R. Gailey, famous in Princeton’s football annals, 
who knows more public officials in China than any other Ameri- 
can, who speaks Kuan Hua (the official language) like a native, 
who has known Feng ever since he was a minor officer, who has 
visited his camps in various provinces, who knows his humani- 
tarianism, his piety, his personal poverty, his simplicity, his 
honesty, his indomitable pluck, repudiates entirely the picture 
of him given America by his enemies and those who do not know 
how to get beneath the surface of affairs in the Orient.” 


Famous EXPLORERS MAY BEFORE LONG BECOME EXTINCT, SINCE 
‘men have now reached nearly all parts of the earth that once 
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excited their curiosity or defied their efforts. Yet, although | 
the possibilities of isolation for any particular locality have ) 
been steadily diminishing, there is at least one human group ~ 
which has persistently sought a place where it might abide in | 
seclusion. The Mennonites, whose history began about the | 


time of the Reformation and who have been noted for their ~ 
exclusivenesss and long wanderings to escape contact with — 
others of their kind, have recently obtained a charter from — 


Paraguay, and 2000 of them have already gone there. Since : : 
they began, generations ago, to leave Europe, about 175,000 
have come to this country and 25,000 to Canada. Opposition : 
to war has been one of their beliefs and has brought them into — 


trouble with governments under which they have sought refuge. — 


John W. White, editor of the American Weekly, of Buenos | 


Aires, has written for the Pan-American Bulletin an account — 


of this latest Mennonite migration, of which he says that — 
nothing similar has occurred since the Pilgrims sailed on the ~ 
Mayflower. We take these statements from The American 
Review of Reviews’ remarks based on his article: 


“The present migration of the Mennonites is largely a re- ~ 
sult of the World War. Unable to obtain from any State the © 
charter they wished, which made of the Mennonite community — 
a sort of State within a State and granted them exemption | 
from all military activities, they had been forced to content — 
themselves as best they could as ordinary members of the com- © 
munity. But following the persecution to which all non- © 
combatants were subjected, particularly in Canada after the — 
World War, agents started out once more to find a suitable — 
place for Mennonite migration. The place was found on the — 
eastern Andean slope, in the upper Paraguayan Chaco, where © 
3,000,000 acres of fertile land with most favorable climate — 
will be settled by the Mennonites. The first colony, like that of — 
the Pilgrims, will be built on the shores of the Paraguay River, — 
and they will work their way westward; but they will not have — 
to fight the Indians as did the Pilgrims; the Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment is supplying troops to do their fighting for them. — 
The first group to arrive comes from Canada. | 

“The charter granted to the Mennonites by the Paraguayan 
Government is a unique and an interesting one. It provides — 
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freedom from military service as combatants or non-combat- 
ants in times of peace or war, to practice their religion and to 
orship with absolute liberty; to make affirmations without 
ath in courts of justice, to administer their own schools and 
churches ; to use their own language, which is German. 

_ “Administration of estates and the like is to be in the hands 
of the trustees by whom the Mennonite communities are gov- 
erned ; nor can future immigation laws exclude them because of 
age or incapacity. For the next ten years they may bring in 
hat material and furnishings they need duty free, and shall 
ay no national or municipal tax. It is understood that the 
provisions of this charter would be granted equally to any of 
the other sects similar to the Mennonites wishing to join them 
fon uninhabited Paraguayan lands.” 

i 
ita EFFECTS OF MUSIC UPON OUR MOODS HAS BEEN KNOWN 
‘ever since men have enjoyed music, but it is only lately that 
_ has been investigating the matter and has begun to 


| 


apply the results te practical affairs. 

The Reader’s Digest has condensed an article on the sub- 
ject in Popular Science, by Edgar C. Wheeler, and these quota- 
tions give some idea of the possibilities of this new branch of 
research: 


““Most of us who enjoy music have felt its power to sway 
us. 

“But scientists are just beginning to learn that music, 

besides being a source of pleasure and entertainment, can be- 
come a force in offices and work shops; that melodies and har- 
‘monies, chosen and used scientifically, possess powers of 
‘renewing our vitality. 
) “The secret of music’s power, they generally agree, is its 
rhythm. This rhythm, impressed upon you through your ears, 
goes through your body with contagious effect, just as the 
footfalls of marching soliders will cause a bridge to sway if 
the soldiers keep in step. 

“Your pulse rate, in addition, directly influences your re- 
action to lively or sad music, for the effect of any musical 
selection depends largely on the relation of the speed of rhythm 
to the speed of your heartbeats. The average normal human 
pulse runs about 70 beats to the minute. A lively tune, the 
rhythm of which is faster than the heartbeat—say 80 to the 
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minute—almost always has the effect of exhilarating 4s. } 
the other hand, music with rhythm slower than the heartbeat 
has opposite effects. Sometimes it rests us; often it depresses 
and makes us gloomy.” \ 

“A recent incident in a Michigan factory illustrates the 
importance of this. ‘A certain punch press seemed to possess: 
the uncanny faculty of injuring the hands of every man who 
tried to operate it. At last a consulting engineer was called 
in. He discovered that the sound made by the machine was of 
a different rhythm from that of the machine’s operation, re- 
sulting in confusion to the operator. A slight adjustment 
changed the rhythm and remedied the difficulty.” ie 
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BOOKS 


Tuer Cuurcu anp Missions ! 


) Interest in missions is rapidly growing. It is not by any 
aecans always sympathetic, but, whether so or not, it should 
be intelligent. The world enterprise promoted by the church 
in all lands is now a part of the web and woof of international 
‘relations; and thoughtful people are concerned to know 
| whether missionaries or Bolshevists are more responsible for 
the conflict in China. They ask how far was Ghandi, in his 
| great movement in India, inspired by what the missionaries had 
_been teaching about Jesus? Others are frankly and bitterly 
_assailing missionaries as the disturbers of the simplicity of 


“ 
| peoples who should be allowed to practice their own customs 


| and live according to their folk ways. On the other hand mis- 
sionaries are spoken of as well intentioned but ignorant people. 
The Church and Missions, by Robert E. Speer, does not 
| answer all these questions, but it furnishes much illuminating 
material. No honest thinkers can afford to reach conclusions 
and yet ignore such evidence as Dr. Speer presents. He treats 
“a few of the most significant aspects of the principles and 
problems of this work of the Church” under six topics: 
Through the Centuries, The Aims and Purposes of Foreign 
Missions, The Social Ideals of the Founders of Modern Mis- 
sions, New Demands on the Foreign Mission Enterprise at the 
Home Base, New Demands on the Mission Field Created by. 
New World Conditions, The Rich Fruitage of Foreign Mis- 
_sions. While these chapters are well named, only those who 
know Dr. Speer and his writings would anticipate the fine pres- 
entation of missionary material which is assembled in so few 
pages. 
It is not to be expected, in these days of careful investiga- 
tion, with their demand for reality and efficiency, that the 


f 


<——— 


1The Church and Missions. By Robert E. Speer. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 1926. Pp. 224. 
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church will serenely conduct its tremendous enterprise without — 


scrutiny and attack from without and within. The same 


searching test which was applied to the Bible in the nineteenth — 
century is now applied with even more severity to the church. | 
We are in the midst of that now, but fortunately the attack — 
on missions is on the least vulnerable part of the church’s work. — 
The Achilles tendon is not there. But when enemies with the ~ 
prestige of Bertrand Russell and Lowes Dickinson are making ~ 
the attack it is a battle of champions when Robert E. Speer 
enters the lists. Fine rhetoric supported by recognized intel-— 
lectual gifts may sway the minds of the superficial, but it has — 
no power against a man who possesses the evidence on which ~ 
he bases his conclusions and defends his cause with a compre- — 


hensive array of facts. 


Through the Centuries is a basic historical survey. It is 
impossible to read this bare description of the mountain tops ~ 


of the church’s progress and not feel the urge to turn to the 
prog 24 


histories and biographies of these periods for the refreshing of — 


precious memories. And then we come to modern missions: 


“We date the real beginning now from William Carey who 
went with John Thomas to India in 1793, under the Baptist 
Missionary Society of which Andrew Fuller was the inspira- 
tion. Carey called the Christian Church to a recovery of the 
foreign missionary conception and the Church responded to 
the call. One by one the different Protestant communions 
took up the task until today there is not one of them that does 
not recognise as part of its fundamental duty its proper share 
in the effort to carry the Gospel to the whole world.” (P. 41.) 


The second chapter deals with The Aims and Purposes of | 


Foreign Missions. It may be helpful to quote as Dr. Speer 
does from the manual of one of our largest missionary societies: 
“The Supreme and controlling aim of foreign missions is 
to make the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their Divine 
Saviour and to persuade them to become His disciples; to 
gather these disciples into Christian churches which shall be 
self-propagating, self-supporting and self-governing; to co- 
operate, so long as necessary, with these churches in the evan- 
gelising of their countrymen, and in bringing to bear on all 
human life the spirit and principles of Christ.’” (P. 42.) 


| 
i 


®§ movement.” There are questionable motives, there are intel- 
_ lectual and social differences, which serve as hindering barriers, 
and there is a tendency on the part of native Christians to take 
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Two questions are asked in regard to the evangelistic form: 
“Can the Gospel be preached on the foreign field in the 


@/ same evangelistic form to which we have been accustomed in 
the West? Is it wise to preach the Gospel indiscriminately to 


all classes and groups or is it better to select a superior class 


i or group and let the Gospel work out from it?” (P. 45.) 


In response to the first question, Dr. Speer answers, “the 
work of evangelization need not be and never has been bound 


up to particular forms.” 


The second question is illustrated in the low class move- 


/ ment in India. The great opportunity in a population of 


5,000,000 low class, or out class, people has been discovered 
by missionaries in the past thirty years. 


“They were an untouchable, unprivileged mass of humanity 
dropped through the bottom of human life. Christian mis- 
sions went to them. They heard in Christianity a new message 
of hope, and as a result tens of thousands of these ignorant 
but still aspiring people have been baptised into the Christian 
Church.” (P. 49 f.) 


But this leads to the difficulties of the so called “‘mass 


the work into their own unprepared and incompetent hands. 


_ But Dr. Speer holds that, while the Roman Church seeks to 
+ subject the church everywhere to Roman conditions, 


“Our ideal is to establish in each land a native Church that 
shall be of the soil, rooted in the tradition and life of the 
people, fitted to its customs and institutions, sharing its char- 
acter and participating in its mission, yes, defining and inspir- 
ing that mission as it can do only when it is a truly national 
Church subject to no alien bondage” (p. 55). 


And then he proceeds to mention nine elements which should 
enter into an indigenous church. In all educational and re- 
ligious processes a balance has to be drawn between too much 
and too little mothering. 

In this chapter on Aims and Purposes the question of doc- 
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trinal differences is freely discussed. In a fine passage, after 
quoting the statement-of a very liberal construction of Chris- 
tian life, Dr. Speer says: 


“On the other hand there are those of us who do not see ~ 
how Christ can be made known or His Church founded or men 
taught to preach the Gospel without a clear and definite con- 
viction about Him and without the maintenance of the historic 
faith of the Church with regard to Him. Only time can reveal — 
the issue.” (P. 88 f.) 


Missions and the state are intimately related. That rela- - 
tionship is not a matter of legislation; it is organic. 
“Christianity is and always has been a part of the common ~ 
law’ (p. 121): 
‘No purpose of action against religion can be imputed ~ 


to any legislation, state or national, because this is a religious — 
people’ ” (U. S. Supreme Court, Feb. 29, 1892 ) (p. 121). 


Since this is true Dr. Speer argues: 


“The State ought to cease to act in a non-Christian way, 
and the Christian Church in the nations which have regarded 
themselves as Christian ought to seek to secure the Christian 
character and Christian actions of the State. 

“There may be difference of opinion as to some of the 
ways in which the Christian Church is urged to seek these ends. 
But there are some ways about which there is no disagreement. 
One is the production by the Church of individuals who will 
behave as Christians wherever they are and whatever they may 
dow?» \(P.123.) 


It is the un-Christian acts of the state that puzzle. 

It will be difficult to find anywhere a more concise or con-— 
vincing statement of the problem of social evangelism than the 
chapter on The Social Ideals of the Founders, with names like 
Carey and Duff, Mills and Brainard and Judson, with the 
Moravians and the founders of Continental missions as ex- 
amples. See what he tells about Carey: 

“He wrote to his son William, in 1807, when William had 
gone as a missionary to Binapoor, ‘Should you after many 


years’ labour be instrumental in the conversion of only one 
soul, it would be worth the work of a whole life.2 On his own 
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_tombstone he prescribed that only his name and the date of 
| birth and death should be inscribed, and the lines: 


“A wretched, poor and helpless worm, 
On thy kind arms I fall.’ 


“Whatever is said of the rigorist and personal character 


_ of the religious experience and theological view of the early 


missionaries is true of Carey. And at the same time it is true 


| that in social and community service, in consciously influenc- 


ing the economic and intellectual life of the nation to which 


_he had gone, and in purposely affecting the forces of progress 


and civilisation, Carey was one of the most powerful personali- 


_ ties of whom history has any record.” (P. 96 f.) 


“He founded in 1820 ‘The Agricultural and Horticultural 


| Society in India’ and prepared its inquiries which, as Dr. 
_ George Smith said, ‘show a grasp of principles, a mastery of 
| detail, and a kindliness of spirit which reveal the practical 


farmer, the accomplished observer, and the thoughtful philan- 
thropist all in one. One only we may quote: ‘19. In what 


-manner do you think the comforts of the peasantry around 


you could be increased, their health better secured, and their 
general happiness promoted?” ’ This Society became a great 


influence for good in India, and later grew into three and 


formed the model for the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, founded in 1838.” (P. 98 f.) 

“He protested against the narrowness of supporters of the 
work in America who had given money for theological teaching 
which was not to be used for teaching science. ‘I never heard 
anything more illiberal. Pray, can youth be trained up for 
the Christian ministry without science? Do you in America 
train up youths for it without any knowledge of science?’ He 
began the great movements for the care of the leper, for the 
abolition of widow burning and infanticide, and for the abate- 
ment of other moral evils which ‘he opposed all his life with a 
practical reasonableness till he saw the public opinion he had 
done so much to create triumph. He knew the people of India, 
their religious, social, and economic condition, as no English- 
man before him had done.’” (P. 99.) 


See also the evidence for a sane social service in Dr. Speer’s 


_ reference to Dr. Nevius: 


“The only other American missionary who can be men- 
tioned is John Livingstone Nevius. Dr. Nevius was known all 
over the missionary world as the advocate of direct evangelistic 
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work for individuals, and his name became attached to a method | 
of work which reduced missions to the simplest New Testament 
form. Did this exclude the ideal of general service to the entire } 
community or the conception of society as a body to be minis- > 
tered to? Ask the Chinese or any of the foreign merchants in } 
North China who enjoy to-day some of the best fruit in the 
world as the result of Dr. Nevius’ work. ai 

“The improvement of the temporal as well as of the - 
spiritual condition of the Chinese was a never-failing aim with 1 
Dr. Nevius. Many were the seeds, grains, trees, and vines he : 
imported and strove to introduce; a foreign grain-cradle, and 
a carriage too. Many were failures, but that affected neither » 
his spirits nor his efforts.’ 4 

“This was the testimony of his closest associate.” (P. 111.) . 


In summing up Dr. Speer says: 


“The simple fact is that the alternative presented in much | 
of our criticism of the missionary motive and ideal is an unrea! 
alternative. If we could have asked those early missionaries | 
whether their motive was to save the people to whom they went . 
from future death or for a present life, and whether their idea] | 
was to reach a few individuals or to set free redemptive forces . 
in human society which would help to bring in the Kingdom of © 
God, they would have answered, ‘You talk in terms of “either— : 
or,” with us it is “both—and.’”? Why do you see as mutually > 
exclusive that which with us is combined in one???” (P. 115.) 


I have given disproportionate attention to this chapter ’ 
because there is a good deal of confusion in our Christian think- » 
ing on the great subject of evangelism. There is a danger ’ 
that those who are seeking the Kingdom of God will be divided - 
into three camps: Those who believe in mass evangelism with | 
an emotional appeal, those who emphasize educational evangel- _ 
ism and are more individualistic, and those who are committed 
to redemption by improved social conditions. There should 
be no antagonism in these three approaches to the salvation of 
human souls. 

The other chapters, New Demands on the Foreign Mission 
Enterprise at the Home Base, New Demands on the Mission 
Field Created by New World Conditions, and The Rich Fruit- 
age of Foreign Missions, are each replete with words of wisdom 
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outlining a sane policy in difficult situations. The world is 
strangely different since the World War. We cannot expect 
‘the people to whom the evangel is sent to abandon their powers 
of judgment. Neither is it their task to unscramble Christian- 
ity from its industrial, governmental, and social relationships. 
‘Imperialistic behavior is more convincing than many songs. 
‘The marvel is, when we know the facts, that the Christian 
enterprise progresses at all. It was the task of the first Chris- 
tians to see the Christ in Jesus the Nazarene; it is the task of 
this generation to make the world see the Spirit in the Christian 


churches. 
: 


In a day of flippant opinions, a day in which few people 
launch out into the deep of reality, it is good to read such 
heartening words as you will find in the chapter on The Rich 
Fruitage of Foreign Missions. Without a knowledge of 
facts many people today quietly assume that missionaries 
make no converts. Others admit that there are Christians 
‘among the Hindus, Moslems, and Buddhists, but think they 
can be accounted for as rice Christians or representatives of 
the pariah caste who accept Christianity for social reasons. 
The newspapers and periodicals of today are proverbially un- 
reliable in their presentation of the facts of religion. Here if 
anywhere there is need of openmindedness. 

} There is no question as to many of the social values con- 
tributed by the missionaries. If the truth of medical missions 
could be revealed Christendom would stand amazed. 


7 “And Christian missions have conceived salvation to in- 
clude human bodies. They are, as has been already deliberately 
said, the greatest philanthropy in the world. There are now 
1,157 medical foreign missionaries with 858 hospitals and 
1,686 dispensaries which treated in 1924, 4,788,258 patients. 
A great many of the contemporary proposals to reconstruct 
‘the foreign mission enterprise are very mute regarding medical 
missions.” (P. 210.) 


Note the conditions which Dr. Lichtwardt, a medical mis- 
sionary in far Eastern Persia, describes in this personal letter: 


“ ‘Tt is generally known that the infant mortality in Persia 


9 


| 
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is very large, and, in order to find out approximately how 
great it is, we secured statistics from 200 women of various 
ages and classes; villagers and city women, women who came : 
for medical treatment, and women who were not ill, but merely 
accompanied some patient to the hospital. This we thought 
would give us fairly representative statistics even though the: 
series is not very large. These 200 women have 825 living , 
children, 619 of their children have died under the age of five, , 
and they have had 189 miscarriages. This indicates an infant { 
mortality (of children under five years of age) of 63.6 per: 
cent., if the miscarriages are not included in the figures. Tet 
the miscarriages are included, the infant mortality is 71.3 per: 
cent” (P. 211.) sf 

“<“The work that these men have done,’ said Dr. William 3 1 
H. Welch of Johns Hopkins University, of the medical mis- 
sionaries in China, ‘is beyond all praise. I would like to pay the : 
highest tribute to those men who felt the impulse to treat men’s 
bodies as well as their souls. Considering the insufficient a 
and meagre equipment, it is wonderful what they have done . 
Much of the work has developed around strong personalities. | 
You cannot help being stirred and inspired by some of them . 
It is an education in itself to come under the influence of such 
men.’?” (P. 212.) 


But medical missions represent but one phase of the great | 
reach of Christian social service. As Sir H. H. Johnston says: : 


“<It is they (the missionaries) who in many cases have ? 
first taught the natives carpentry, joinery, masonry, tailoring, , 
cobbling, engineering, book-keeping, printing and European} 
cookery; to say nothing of reading, writing, arithmetic, and! 
a smattering of general knowledge. Almost invariably, it has: 
been to missionaries that the natives of interior Africa have : 
owed their first acquaintance with a printing press, the: 
turning-lathe, the mangle, the flat-iron, the saw-mill, and the: 
brick mould. Industrial teaching is coming more and more in 
favour, and its immediate results in British Central Africa 
have been most encouraging.’” (P. 189.) 


And yet: 
“The primary business of missions is religious. It is to) 
proclaim the Gospel, to make Jesus Christ known as the Saviour 


of the World. And its primary and essential fruitage is con- - 
verted men and women, individual persons who have acceptedil 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Him as their Lord and Saviour and are trying to follow Him.” 
(P. 190.) 

This book comes to the reading public with unusual time- 
liness. The kaleidoscopic changes of affairs in all lands speed- 
ily render books which deal with present day topics and prob- 
lems out of date. And there are many new questions which 
| are left unaswered. We desire to know, for example, whether 
the missionaries or American education or Bolshevist propa- 
ganda is responsible for the revolutionary movements in India 
-and China. We would like to know how far our modern trend 
to social evangelism has developed a political rather than a 
‘spiritual confidence. We would like to know how the mission- 
aries are seeking to orient their followers toward faith or 
force. Possibly the example of so-called Christian nations 
speaks more loudly than the voice of the missionaries, and force 
appears to be Christian. While we do not find a satisfactory 
answer to all these questions in Dr. Speer’s book we do find 
definitely outlined the historic approach of the church and the 
principles which are basic in missions. 

JAMES PALMER. 


Morrves anp Metrnops 1x Mopern Evancetism 2 


Tuis is a book with a glow. It is the work of a simple, frank, 
genuine man, lover of Christ and lover of men, on the why and 
how of bringing unrepentant mem to Christ, the Saviour. This 
is a high theme to the author, and has plainly been the guiding 
star of his ministry. It is clothed with the rank of a prime 
necessity, and never gets out of his sight for a moment in his 
writing. 

We have here, as the title suggests, a sermon and a manual. 
As Paul the Apostle first sunk the solid piers of doctrine before 
he reared the superstructure of life and duty, so Dr. Goodell 
gives us food before he turns us out on the race course to 

2? Motives and Methods in Modern Evangelism. By Charles L. Goodell, 
D.D., Executive Secretary, Commission on Evangelism and Life Service of 


the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 1926. Pp. 185. 
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exercise. First come the strong reasons for evangelizing; then 
he deals with the question “how,” and closes by pressing the 


responsibility vigorously home on those who have been 


enlightened. 


He is adapted to do this. For twenty-one years, he tells 
us, he has had experience as a pastor in New York City. One 
discerns in him the best type of what we call the “evangelist- 


pastor,” the man who may not abjure evangelists, but has at 


command the resources, desire, and faith to “do the work of an 


evangelist” himself in his own church and community. Be 
cause so based the book is marked in a measure beyond the 


ordinary by sanity and normality—dqualities the dearth of 


which has done so much to make evangelism hectic and itd 
considered and to bring a noble and indispensable fruit of the | 


faith into ignorant disrepute. 


Dr. Goodell is qualified for his task temperamentally also. 


He is not so much a man of the study as a man among men, 


warm, versatile, with a heart that Christ once touched and won — 
and then endowed with a zeal to win others. Like the scarlet — 
thread running through every rope and cord of the British - 
navy, this glow impels and guides him, unifies his work, and 


never forsakes him; and one rises from the reading of this book 


realizing that an evangelist is simply a big-hearted man moving — 


out into the bitter, sin-smitten, and disillusioned world with a 
brimming experience of Christ’s power to save and satisfy. 


Dr. Goodell appears to see clearly that only life can propa- | 


gate life, that the process is always from within outward, and 


that a minister or a church must epitomize Christ and His. 


Gospel, so to speak, before they can impress them on contrary- 
minded people. Jesus, he reminds us, put Himself in other 


\ 


men’s places. “He remembered that they were sinned against | 
as well as sinning. He saw a long course of events which had . 
brought them where they were.” It is always “his compassion — 
which moves him; . . . and if your heart is not thrilled 


with his passion, how can you bring his message?” He sees | 
also the place of the Scriptures in furnishing stimulus in this — 
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direction, and points to prayer as the divine occupation in 
which lower competitions are silenced and the spirit is both 
clarified and gently impelled to share the things it is enjoying 
with others. 

And the method? 'The last half of the book is devoted to 
showing what the method in such a task should be. Obviously it 
is to be rational, generous, humble. “The worst man you know, 
‘knows more truth than the best man you know practices.” 
Hence find “ground which you hold in common. Argument 
arouses opposition. Men know how to act in order to counter- 
act it.” Yet there is place still for stern faithfulness: ‘What 
we miss is the old appeal to conscience and duty.” Yet neither 
gentle nor trenchant appeal have force without the ceaseless 
support of personal religious experience: “How do we know 
that Jesus will save others, if we are not conscious that he 
has saved us?” Then “be prayerful, humble. . . . Do not 
get impatient. . . . Above all, be dead in earnest in the 
whole matter. Remember that salvation is not at all a matter 
of feeling; it is a matter of decision.” 

Yet next to its glowing heart, the chief merit of this book 
is to be found in its emphasis on the fact that the work of evan- 
gelizing must be co-operatively done. Evangelism is not so 
much a task of the minister as a task of the whole Christian 
body inspired, instructed, and led by the minister. In keeping 
with this, the book puts into the minister’s hands a wealth of 
experience-tested material beaging on the task of parents in 
helping unsaved children to Christ, Sunday School teachers 
facing a like task with their scholars, and especially material 
clarifying the whole matter of “visitation” evangelism, “week- 
end” evangelism, “out-of-door” evangelism, and “rural” evan- 
gelism for the pastor himself. 

But enough. We listen, as we read, to an enthusiast. His 
is the passion of the pleader. His faith, that evangelism can 
“cut the root of paganism” and harmoniously order human 
life both in the small and in the large, lifts him at times into 
homely eloquence, while elsewhere short, pithy, experience- 
formed sentences enforce and commend his thought. 
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Whether he assigns to the ministry of prayer, especially 
in its larger, associative forms, and to the distribution of the 
Scripture in short, readable parts, the places which these de-. 
serve to occupy in the work of evangelizing, is a matter open” 
to question. Dr. Goodell is not always even in his writing. He 
slips sometimes into careless statement—if not into error, as | 
when he credits our Lord with a word written by His Apostle: 
“These things are spiritually discerned.” The chapter on The 
Bible in Evangelism does not seem to us up to the preceding | 
four chapters in quality, and in his chapter on Evangelism in | 
the Study there was a chance, by means of an emphasis on the » 
need of solid and well considered thought, of lifting the level. 
of evangelistic preaching far above what in our day we have : 
been made familiar with, a chance which Dr. Goodell did not. 


make use of. But these things are trifling in the presence 07 
positive merit. x | 

Here is a book that will do its part in killing the notion 1 
that personal work for the salvation of others is a human art ; 
whose principles are to be mastered, rather than a divine im- - 
pulse whose promptings are to be obeyed. Christians have : 
tried too long to justify disloyalty on the ground that there: 
was a technique at which they were not adepts, when a simple » 
word of heart-felt desire, spoken with a higher reliance, might ; 
have saved a soul. We cannot manipulate men into the King-- 
dom of Heaven; Christ is the Saviour. It is good to be re-- 
minded once more by so faithful a man: “ Ye are my witnesses, , 
saith the Lord.” 


l) 
1 
1 


J. H. Strrone. | 


Virat Messacres In MopEern Books? | 


Warp Apair, the author of this book, has been for some time} 
Secretary of the New York Central Railroad Branch of the: 
Young Men’s Christian Association in New York. His posi-: 
tion has brought him into touch with large numbers of men; 

*'Vital Messages in Modern Books. By Ward Adair. With a Foreword ' 


by 8. Parkes Cadman, D.D. New York: Association Press. 1926.) 
Pp. x+172. 
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of the best and most interesting type in American industrial 
life, officials of the railroad and experts in its various depart- 
ments, and he has successfully met the demands of this position. 
One of the leading features of his work for a good while has 
‘been the weekly Bible class he conducts every winter, through 
which he seeks to meet the spiritual needs of his men. 
| This volume is made up of a series of sixteen talks given to 
a group of one hundred men by Mr. Adair in the early part 
of 1926. The aim of these talks was not merely to interest or 
instruct, but to present a spiritual message in an attractive 
and impressive form. Besides this the author has also tried 
to quicken an interest in worthwhile literature by showing how 
some great writers have portrayed life. His purpose is to 
divert attention from the worthless stuff now printed as litera- 
ture to something that will be of more value to the reader. 

Dr. Cadman, in the Foreword, suggests that the reader 
might well take Mr. Adair’s talks as a basis for wider study 
of each of the authors whose works are touched upon. We 
think the suggestion a good one, especially for ministers. One 
could select from this group those suited to his tastes and map 
out a very profitable course of reading for himself. Follow- 
ing Mr. Adair’s lead, one could include many another author 
in a series of the same sort that would be of value to others 
_as well as to himself for the insight into life and the spiritual 
uplift that would surely result. 

, The reader should not be mislead by the phrase modern 
books in this title. By modern books the author does not mean 
books written only within the last ten years, or even within 
the last generation. Among the sixteen great works discussed 
are found Eliot’s Romola, and Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face, 
along with Thompson’s Hound of Heaven and London’s Call 
of the Wild. The selection of books is not calculated to startle 

by its oddity; it is meant to show the value of those authors 

Pho are regarded as standard by literary good taste. 

| The method of treatment is to give a short resumé of the 

story in each case—and we may note here that this is done in 

an admirable way which is worth study by those who are called 
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on to do similar work—and then briefly the lesson of each book 
or poem is drawn and applied to present life. We cannot give 
here a list of the works discussed with the lessons drawn but — 
the following may be taken as examples. From George Eliot’s- 

Romola the truth that is developed is “The Peril of Adjusting 
the Conscience”; from Abbott’s Molly Make-Believe, a lesson 
as to the power of sympathy; from Bradford’s Damaged — 
Souls, a lesson as to the devasting effect of some cherished 
sin; from Southey’s Inchcape Rock, a lesson on “The Fact of” 
Retribution.” a 

Those who know Mr. Adair are familiar with the fact that i 
he has made an especial study of Francis Thompson’s poem, — 
The Hound of Heaven. This poem is the basis of chapter mi 
in the book. The sub-title is, The Biography of a Soul. Mr. 
Adair is at his best in this case. He says of this particular — 
production of Thompson’s that “Thompson appears to have | 
broken his alabaster casket and poured out his very soul in | 
this, his masterpiece, as the aloe puts its hundred years of 
life into a single bloom” (p. 23). 

Three aspects of the soul’s biography, or three periods of it, . 
are found here: First, the flight of the soul from God; second, — 
the divine pursuit; third, the rest at the end of the chase. The | 
poet’s uncanny insight into the soul’s experiences is pointed | 
out—how the insanity of sin drives the soul to turn its back on 
its best friend, and how, having done so, it finds nothing but 
anguish in the place where it sought pleasure, and death where 
it thought to find life. This flight from God the author likens 
to the flight of Jonah, and to the departure of the younger 
son, with sad consequences in each case. The thought moves 
on into the account of the unwearied pursuit of divine love, 
which stops at no obstacle and is persistent in spite of multi- 
plied refusals, until the soul finds that there is no escape. And | 
finally there comes the act of yielding to this love with the | 
resulting peace. This chapter closes with the author’s own — 
suggestion as to the possibility of rejecting the love, and the 
barrenness of the life when once the simplicity of faith in God 
has been lost. | 


eile a 
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In the case of each of these sixteen great works the author 
draws out in a few words its message, and shows how some 
text or passage of Scripture gives an effective parallel. A 
powerful message on the fact of sin is drawn from The Scarlet 
‘Letter, where again Mr. Adair is at his best. From Mason’s 
| The Four Feathers—The Man Who Came Back we have a 
‘fine message on the possibility of recovery after defeat, which 
has its finest application in the message of grace in the Book 
of books. Finally, we make mention of the chapter on White’s 
: In the Heart of a Fool. On the basis of this book and its mes- 
sage there is a ringing challenge to unbelief and an assertion 
of the imperishable nature of faith in God. 

: We would commend Mr. Adair’s own style and method in 
this work. His sincerity and earnestness in presenting spiritual 
truth are quite evident, and they are all the more effective be- 
cause of the clarity and force of his language. ‘These chapters 
-are not profound discussions of the problems raised, and 
doubtless were not intended to be; they present truths so that 
the average man may read. Above all, we commend this vol- 
-ume because it shows how a book can be made to preach a 
sermon in a sane and serious, and yet attractive, way, rather 
than in the sensational way so often followed. 

Preachers will find it useful; they will find in it many illus- 
trations of value, of course; but if they find inspiration to go 
and do likewise in the appreciation of the world’s great litera- 
ture, they will make the best use possible of this book. 

Paut F. Barackman. 


Tur Priatronic Traprrion in Enecuiso Rexicious Tuovcnt * 


Unpver this somewhat forbidding title is to be found a study 
of English mysticism as it contrasts with the Roman Catholic 
type. All unconsciously the author has given us one of the 
clearest presentations of the philosophical, theological, and 

4The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought. The Hulsean 
Lectures at Cambridge, 1925-1926. By William Ralph Inge, C.V.O., D.D., 


Dean of St. Paul’s. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1926. Pp. 
wiii+ 124. 
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psychological elements of Modernism. Its ancestors and 
family characteristics ~ are inadvertently revealed, so that 
American Modernism, which is the direct descendant of this — 
English school of religious thought, will be better understood — 
by everyone who readé this book. . q 

The words “Platonic Tradition” are liable to discourage 
the average reader. They seem to foretell an abstruse philo- 
sophical treatise. In this respect they are very misleading; — 
the dialectic side of Plato’s philosophy is not touched. In- | 
stead, the reader is introduced to its mystical side. The © 
Platonic ideas utilized are that, the seen is only the shadow j 
of the unseen, the apparent only the shadow of the real, the 
changing only the shadow of the eternal; and that the unseen, — 
the real, the eternal are not to be discovered or known by — 
scientific or logical thinking, but by direct and immediate ex- — 
perience of the individual. This viewpoint the author finds ~ 


controlling in English mystical thought, and he traces its exist- i 


ence to the Renaissance, the Greek Fathers, the Neoplatonists, 
John’s Gospel, Paul’s mystical religious experience, Plato. He — ) 
calls it the “Spiritual Gospel.” 

In this school of thought and this Gospel the author sees 
the only hope of the survival of Christianity in this modern 
age. So that before the reader has finished the book the great 
Dean is known at his best, advocating the peculiar type of 
Christian thought and experience which gives vitality and — 
power to his influential ministry. 

The historical situation out of which this school has de- 
veloped is a combination of rebellious individualism in the grip _ 
of the politico-ecclesiasticism of the Anglican Church. This — 


phase of the subject is so delicate for an American to touch _ 


that Dean Inge will be allowed to picture it in his own words. 
The opening sentence of the book contains the following: 


“The numerous histories of the English Church since the _ 
Reformation give us a picture of a sustained conflict between _ 
the Catholic and Protestant elements in a Church which, be- 
cause it was national, had to be comprehensive and yet insular, 
embracing all except irreconcilables, but stiff against those 
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who owned either a foreign allegiance or no allegiance at 
all” (p. 1). 


f 


This political side of the problem is further stressed in this 
| passage: 


“The whole narrative is inextricably entwined with secular 


| 
i 


politics. . . . Itis part of the ingrained politicism of Eng- 
lish thought that Church history should be written in this 
way. . . . The Englishman is, as Aristotle would say, by na- 


ture a political animal.” (P. 1 ff.) 


; Having conceded this much to the influence of politics, the 
| Dean hastens to add: 
: “But politics touch only the surface of Christianity. Even 
im the great Roman Church, the solitary survivor of Caesarean 
imperialism, there is and always has been a living tradition 
which constitutes the true Apostolic Succession, a succession 
_of lives which have been sheltered rather than inspired by the 
machinery and statecraft of a mighty institution, and which 
exhibit a recognisable type of character, in which the lifeblood 
of the institution flows.” (P. 3.) 


Another historical fact which must be coupled with the 
political is this: 

“The Church of England was built upon Latin Christian- 

ity . . . it remoulded itself at the Reformation under the 

inspiration of the parallel movements on the Continent. Ever 

since that time the Latin and the Germanic genius have been 


struggling together in the bosom of the English Church.” 
(P. 6 f.) 


Still another thing which enters into the Dean’s personal 
experience is the educational tradition of Cambridge as con- 
trasted with Oxford. For he is a Cambridge man, and calls 
attention to this factor in the following paragraph: 


“The philosophical movement, as we might expect, was 
mainly academic, whereas the ecclesiastical movement towards 
comprehension had been promoted by men of affairs. Although 
it had on one side a political aim, to vindicate for the Church 
a greater liberty of prophesying, it has a special interest as 
being the first Protestant philosophy. We at Cambridge may 
note with satisfaction that it took its rise by the banks of the 
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Cam, in a university which has generally produced men rather 
than movements.” (P. 42.) | 


: 


“The American Protestant who is going to understand Dean 
Inge and his championing of mysticism must keep him in mind | 
as influenced by certain environmental factors which contribute | 
to the situation, for he is a constitutional individualist, edu-— 
cated at Cambridge, holding a high office in the hierarchy of 
the Anglican Church, and in this way caught in its politico-_ 
' 

i 


ecclesiastical machinery. It is inevitable that he should kori 
his spiritual life alive by allying himself with the tradition of. 
holy lives which forms the true apostolic succession. It i 
this tradition which the author seeks to isolate from the 
Catholic and Protestant traditions, to form into an independ-_ 
ent, and perhaps conquering, third. j 

After discussing the Latin and Germanic genius in the 
bosom of the English Church he continues: a 

“But there has been a third influence which has deeply — 
penetrated our English Christianity. This influence has been — 
ove1looked or depreciated because it was not political. It did — 
not form a party, but only a school of thought, and a rule of 
life. . . . And yet this type of Churchmanship has been 
found among High Churchmen and Evangelicals as well as 
among Liberals.” (P. 7.) 


Its pedigree and genius are now presented: 


“The study of comparative religion has revealed the re- 
markable fact that a new spiritual enlightenment, quite unique 
in character, came to all the civilised peoples of the earth in 
the millennium before the Christian era. The change was felt 
first in Asia, but the same breath passed over Greece and South 
Italy in the sixth and fifth centuries g. c.” (P. 7 f.) 


This universal spiritual enlightenment was built upon a 
new philosophical interpretation of reality. The Dean thus 
describes it: 

“The essence of the new movement was the recognition of 
an unseen world of unchanging reality behind the flux of phe- 
nomena, a spiritual universe compared with which the world 
of appearance grew pale and unsubstantial and became only a 
symbol or even an illusion” (p. 8). 
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__ The varying forms in which it appeared are thus given: 


“This mystical faith, which turns on the one side towards 
pantheism, and on the other towards acosmism, appears in the 
Greek lands as Orphism and Pythagoreanism. In Europe as 
in Asia it was associated with ideas of the transmigration of 
souls and a universal Jaw of periodical recurrence. But it is 
in Plato, the disciple of the Pythagoreans as well as of 
Socrates, . . . that this conception of an unseen eternal 
world, of which the visible world is only a pale copy, gains a 
permanent foothold in the West.” (P. 9 f.) 


_ After this survey of the universal character of this spirit- 
ual enlightenment, the author remarks: 
“A Christian will be disposed to find, in this independent 


growth of spiritual religion, . . . a divinely ordered prepa- 
ration for the supreme revelation in the Gospel” (p. 10). 


No claim is too high to make for this spiritual Gospel. So 
the author says: ‘“We may call it the Platonic Tradition. 
ay We may venture to call it the true heir of the original 
Gospel. . . . We may confidently call it Pauline and 
Johannine Christianity.”’ This, and much more, is to be found 
in its praise in the last pages of the first chapter. But, notwith- 
standing this high claim, the author admits that this type of 
Gospel has not made great conquests in this world. Its failure 
is thus explained: 

“The luck of history, we may say, has hitherto been un- 
favorable to what I, at least, hold to be the growth of the 
divine seed. It has either fallen on the rock or by the wayside, 
or the thorns have grown up with it and choked it. The re- 
ligion of the spirit has an intrinsic survival value, which is 


quite different from the extrinsic survival value of the religion 
of authority.” (P. 30 f.) 


Historic Protestantism, it is insisted, ought to make this 
Gospel its only rallying point, for, in addition to all its other 
claims for acceptance, it is the essence of Protestantism. And 
in an age when the bulwarks of authority are crumbling this 
religion will prove its only strength. So we read: 


“For Protestantism is not really a religion of authority. 
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The loss of the extraneous support which the Reformers tried — 
to find in the theory -of verbal inspiration is driving the re- | 
formed Churches back upon their real citadel in religious ex- 
perience.” (P. 31 f.) 


The timeliness and fitness of this type of religion for the | 3 
present need is thus described: 

“In such a presentation of Christianity lies, I believe, our 
hope for the future. It cuts us loose from that orthodox 
materialism which in attempting to build a bridge between the | 
world of facts and the world of values only succeeds in con-~ 
founding one order and degrading the other. It equally eman- - 
cipates us from that political secularising of Christianity - 
which is just a characteristic attempt of institutionalism to — 
buttress itself with the help of the secular power.” (P. 36.) 


Having thus acquainted the reader with the lineage, char-— 
acter, and identity of this Platonic tradition, or mystical re-— 
ligion, the author turns to his main task—the study of “three 
periods in English History when a fruitful return in the © 
Church to ‘her old loving nurse the Platonick philosophy’’”’, 
to be noted. The first of these is the Renaissance period, in- — 
cluding the Cambridge Platonists. The second, the period of 
Wordsworth, the “greatest born Platonist.” The last period, © 
the Victorian Age and the generation which followed it. In — 
these pages the reader finds the Dean at his best. They must 
be read to be appreciated. ; 

Yet the reviewer cannot ignore the obvious fact that, — 
underneath this coldly philosophical title and this sympathetic © 
study of English mysticism, the author is working his way up _ 
to a very finely organized bit of propaganda in behalf of a — 
type of religious thought with which we are familiar under 
the name of Modernism. His appeal from the religion of — 
authority to the religion of experience is very familiar to us. — 
This is the formula upon which Dr. Fosdick keeps ringing the j 
changes. The latter says: 

“Liberals often are accused of being rationalists. That is 


largely absurd. If liberals were taunted with being sentimen- 
talists, the charge would come far nearer the truth. The lib- 
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eral emphasis rests upon experience; we regard that, rather 
than mental formulas, as the permanent continuum of the 


Gospel.” (Modern Use of the Bible, p. 183.) 


Dean Inge gives this same emphasis on this point: 


“The type of religion which we are considering rests the 
whole weight of its conviction on the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, and maintains that this is sufficient” (p. 122). 


A fuller criticism of this religion of experience will be 
found in the reviewer’s discussion of The Modern Use of the 
Bible, published in Tue Brsticat Review in April, 1925. Its 
characteristic reaction against institutional religion, so well 
known to Americans, is expressed by the Dean in this fashion: 


“The history of the Church is not very encouraging to 
those who hope for better things from organised religion 
we need not follow the melancholy record. It is the story of 
a corporation growing rich and powerful, not of a spiritual 
leaven gradually leavening the whole lump. 

“The true apostolic succession, in the lives of the saints, 
has never failed, and never will. But the record of Christian 
Institutionalism is one of the darkest chapters in history. An 
institution is bound to aim at that kind of success which our 
Lord told His disciples neither to expect nor to desire.” 
(P. 118 f.) 


And again, in the same strain: 


“It seems to me equally plain that ecclesiasticism has been, 
from the highest point of view, a dismal failure, and that it is 
at present winning its battle against other types, which seem 
to be much nearer to the intentions of our Divine Founder” 


fp. 119). 


We will allow the outspoken Dean one more word against 
institutionalism : 


“The presuppositions upon which institutionalism rests— 
that Christ wished to found a hierarchical corporation, with 
a divinely guaranteed monopoly of certain spiritual benefits, 
and that this corporation was intended to be-a universal 
Caesarean empire embracing the whole world, are doctrines 
which I cannot see the slightest reason for believing” 


(p. 119 f.) 
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As we come to the final words of the Dean the latent 


pessimism which has won for him the title, “the gloomy Dean,” | 
comes to the surface. After picturing the appealing dream of © 


world empire which institutionalism inspires he adds: 


“The religion of the Spirit offers no such attractions. The 
Quakers, who of all Christian bodies have remained nearest to — 
the teaching and example of Christ, are the smallest of all de- _ 


nominations. . . . Nor can those Anglicans and others who - 
try to follow the same tradition hope for much influence, except 


indirectly. This is not the path of palpable success.” 


(P. 120.) 


Yet there are several reasons why this type of religion 


ought to make a strong appeal to this modern age, especially 
to the young. So we read: 


‘Nevertheless, there are some reasons for thinking that — 
this type of spiritual thought must become more important, 


especially in giving a new support to faith, in the place of the 
older apologetic, which has obviously lost its power of appeal- 


ing to the younger generation. The centre of gravity in re- _ 


ligion has shifted from authority to experience.” (P. 120 f.) 


The second strong point in its favor is, that “we want a 
faith which need not be afraid of scientific progress.” And _ 
mystical religion, which gains its knowledge and experience — 
directly and immediately, is beyond the reach of human reason, _ 


and so, of science. And, lastly, he draws a melancholy hope | 
for this type of religion from the fact that the two great — 


parties in the Church, Catholic and Protestant, cannot expect 
to survive as they are, so that, in the event of their com- 


plete collapse, this non-political, non-institutional religion will — 


be left in possession of the field. Yet this even is too much to 
hope, so the book closes with these discouraging words: 


“It is possible that the Platonic tradition may, in the | 


future as in the past, continue quite unorganised and generally | 


unobtrusive, influencing both the great parties, and producing 
from time to time books which will be widely read. 
But . . . we must cleave to the truth as we see it, even 


though it be our fortune ‘to be in the right with two or three.’ ” 
(P. 124.) 
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_ As the reader leaves the historical and literary portions 
of the book and draws closer to the Dean’s own personal con- 
victions the sun begins to disappear behind the clouds and the 
chill and gloom of his inherent pessimism cast their spell over 
the pages. 

So now we begin to understand why he is called “the gloomy 
Dean.” ‘The psychology of it can be sifted down to his per- 
sonal dilemma and his impossible fight for his individual reli- 
gious liberty while remaining a high official in the very politico- 
ecclesiastical organization against which his spirit rebels. In 
his lectures we found him settling down into philosophical 
dualism. He protested against the attempt to reconcile the 
“world of facts” with the “world of values.”” Now dualism is 
a convenient temporary shelter in times of crisis. It is like a 
dugout or trench at the battle front, but like these it becomes 
a very dismal place for a permanent residence. In this modern 
world, with the discoveries and inventions of science building 
up a steadily increasing mastery in every sphere of human 
activity and interest, the dualist who proposes to keep his 
world of values separate from his world of facts is destined to 
lose his hold on his world of values. It connot be done by 
anyone with a keenly alert intellectual knowledge of what is 
going on in the world of thought. This is the open door to 
pessimism. 

This same dualism is found functioning in the Dean’s own 
personal life-problem. A constitutionally independent, liberty- 
loving individualist, educated at a university that produces 


“men rather than movements,” 


serving as a high official in a 
great politico-ecclesiastical organization like the Anglican 
Church, is sure sooner or later to be overwhelmed by the tower- 
ing superiority of the institution to the individual. As the 
years slip by and youth’s rashness is tempered by experience 
the struggle is destined to issue in only one way, against the 
individual and for the institution. This is another open door 
to pessimism. 


Again, this dualism is to be found at work in the author’s 


Io 
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mystical theory of religion. The psychological truth is, that 
Dean Inge is not a true mystic. He is pre-eminently a 
philosopher and a scholar. He is also a very efficient high 
official in the Anglican Church. And he is an optimist when 
active in these fields, for they are his native realm. He is @ 
pessimist only when he turns mystic. For here he is out of his 
element. And the reason for this pessimism lies in the fact that | 
his mysticism places altogether too heavy a burden upon the 
religious experience of the individual. The religious experi: - 
ence of any human being is too small to attempt to assume } 
complete responsibility in the cause of truth. This fact the: 
writer has discussed more fully in his review of Dr. Fosdick’: s 
book. i 

In America we never will feel the pressure of institutional - 
ism as keenly as does the Dean. But every conspicious revolt 
against it soon runs its career. When the spectacular popu: - 
larity of the leader subsides, and a great institution swallows 3 
him up, the historical, organized life of the institution is left t 


I 


in possession of the field. At this point it is well to keep in 1 
mind that the history of organized religion is not nearly as $ 
dark as the Dean paints it. His own personal experience and 1 
his unsolved personal dilemma have turned his mind uncon-- 
sciously toward the dark side of the story. All of which leads 4 
us to the confident affirmation that the church triumphant will] 
not be a disembodied spirit, but the body of Christ filled with 
all the fulness of the Holy Spirit of God. And true mysticism, , 
which is a genuine part of the religious experience of the saint, , 
finds itself contentedly at home in this body of Christ. 

One has but to read such books as The Mystics of the 
Church, and The Life of the Spirit in the World of To-day, by/ 
Evelyn Underhill, to learn that the mystic in his natural rela- | 
tion to the church is the normal mystic. In 1925 Professor ! 
T. R. Glover was asked to deliver the address before the yearly i 
meeting of the Society of Friends, and he chose for his topic. . 
The Nature and Purpose of a Christian Society. At the out-- 
set he confessed that his subject was an appeal to the practice’ 
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of the historic church, “whereas the Quaker differentia is, for 


the most part, an appeal against the historic Church.” This 


daring venture he thus defends: 


“George Fox, as I understand it, stood with the mystics 


generally for the possibility of immediate contact with God, 
and of direct knowledge of God by God’s own communication. 
‘I knew Him not, but by Revelation, as he, who hath the Key, 
did open.’ ” 


| 


Then he continues: 


“Was this true, and what does it imply? John Faldo, 
replying to William Penn, says: ‘Your main fallacies are these 
two, from an infallible Spirit teaching, to the infallibility of 
the subjects, in whom the Spirit dwells as a teacher; And from 
the Spirit’s teaching to its immediate and peculiar teaching. 
Everyone who studies Mysticism will feel that real dangers are 


‘indicated here.” 


To the fallacies here indicated modern psychology has 
added the still more disturbing one of the certainty of the 
Spirit being the teacher in every instance of mystical experi- 


ence. Dr. Glover throws sympathetic light upon this whole 
problem. 


Dean Inge is endeavoring to save Christianity from the 
danger of scientific progress, the blight of dogmatic theology, 
the conformity to ecclesiasticism, by conferring upon the re- 
ligious individual direct and immediate experience and knowl- 
edge of spiritual truth. In other words, he is wrapping up 
all Christian truth in individual parcels and hurrying away 
with these precious treasures to some secret psychological 
place in the innermost recesses of man’s being, and there hiding 
them from their intellectual and social enemies. 

In the olden days, when the realm of religious experience 
was a veritable psychological jungle, this retreat was a safe 
resort. But psychology has long since penetrated this jungle, 
cleared it up, and made it intellectually habitable. In this 
age, what is the use of running away from the facts of ma- 
terial science to encounter equally disturbing ones in the field 
of psychology? The historic Christian faith never can be 
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safely defended by strategically maneuvered retreats from the — 
open field into any secret place, or from the world of facts to | 
the world of values. For there is no such thing as a factless 
value, or a valueless fact. Reconciliation between science and- 
religion, dogma and experience, institutionalism and individual-_ 
ism, must be negotiated through the principle of integration 
by which the world of facts and the world of values, the world 4 
of experience and the world of authority, the world of the indi-_ 

vidual and the world of socia] experience, all combine into al 
single unit functioning through the whole of personality in its” 


total social and cosmic environment. 


“ALBERT CLARKE WyckoFrFr. 


5 
Tis Bevievinc Worip 


To Raszsr Browne, in many and contrasting ways, those pr- 
marily interested in religion are deeply indebted for this book. — 
He has introduced the average reader to that most fascinat-— 
ing field, comparative religion. Students of religion and 
scholars find nothing new in the facts he presents, but much | 
in his method of presentation. 


| 

To an age which seeks relief from the confusion of new 
knowledge in outlines, this book supplements the work of the . 
outlineists in so many other fields of knowledge. Religious 
believers the world over, past and present, are organized into 
one homogeneous group, so that the lay mind is able to com- 
prehend the field of universal religious faith. The conflict of — 
religions and religious beliefs is bewildering to the average 
person. Scholars, who have had special faiths to defend, in- 
evitably stress the differences in this field. Rabbi Browne sub- | 
ordinates these differences to negligible importance, and fea- 
tures the similarities. It is rare that one will be found who be- — 
lieves as deeply and vitally in religion and yet is without undue 
zeal for any special faith. Even Judaism, his own religion, , 


’This Believing World. By Lewis Browne. New York: The Mac- - 
millan Company. 1926. Pp. 347. Over seventy maps and illustrations. 
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4 receives no favors. As a result of this attitude of mind reli- 
© gions are unified into religion. 
q His approach to the problem is by the way of psychology, 
jas his title, This Believing World, indicates. The reader is 
subtly decoyed away from the thinking and worshiping ele- 
‘ments in religious experience, which have been historically so 
divisive, to the believing experience, in which there is striking 
junity. The book is brilliantly written, and one cannot fail to 
{ enjoy the author’s company as a traveling companion, ob- 
i server, and interpreter, even though he may at times disagree 
7 with his observations, comments, and interpretations. 
1 The unusual interest which the author brings to this sub- 
BY ject is greatly enhanced by the ease with which the whole prob- 
a} lem of the origin and need of religion is simplified through the 
9} acceptance of a controlling theory which organizes the material 
of the book. The author concedes that there are other theories, 
i but he chooses this one, and from that moment of selection all 
j/other theories are ignored as though they did not exist. He 
jis wise also in choosing the theory that is easiest to understand 
‘and is charged with the power of popular appeal. The sheer 
i genius of the writer carries the reader along as a willing cap- 
tive, and his facile use of his material sometimes leaves one 
i with the feeling that truth is stranger than fiction, or that this 
'.is fiction. The book is dedicated to H. G. Wells, and belongs 
in the class of democratizing books of knowledge which have 
«made Van Loon, Wiggam, Dorsey, and Durant so popular. 
: The last words of the Prologue will serve to introduce the 
‘reader to the fascinating style and spirit of the author. They 
| read : 
i “Strange potency, this thing we call Religion! It came 
into man’s world untold centuries ago, and it is still in man’s 
) world today. It is still there, deep and tremendous: a mighty 
) draft for a mightier thirst, a vast richness to fill a vaster need. 
' No matter where one turns in time or space, there it is in- 
}escapably. Wherever there is a man, there there seems to be 
_also a spirit or a god; wherever there is human life, there there 


is also faith, . . . 
“One wonders about it. What is it, this thing we call 


y 


t 


v 
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Religion? Whence did it come? And why? And how? . . . 
What was it yesterday? What is it today?—And what will 
it become tomorrow?” (P. 23.) 


To all of the questions contained in this last paragraph ~ 
the subject matter of the book gives ready answer. To the 
what, whence, why, and how of religion the first chapter is 3 
devoted. The author’s theory is so simple that this is all the ~ 


space that is needed. Religion is born of fear; it seats in the 
psychological instinct of self-preservation; it grows out of an 


attempt to adjust human life to the conditions of a world | 
that is too much for man; and its great merit lies in the fact | 


that it saves man from being overcome with fear and anni- 
hilated. One thing is certain, the advocates of this particular 


theory never can hope to have its respective merits more bril- © 
liantly, roundly or convincingly stated. The opening para- 
graph of the first chapter gives such an unsurpassed descrip- _ 
tion of the world in which fear and religion are born that we | 


quote it: 


“In the beginning there was fear; and fear was in the heart | 
of man; and fear controlled man. At every turn it whelmed © 


over him, leaving him no moment of ease. With the wild sough- 
ing of the wind it swept through him; with the crashing of the 
thunder and the growling of the lurking beasts. All the days 


of man were gray with fear, because all his universe seemed — 


charged with danger. Earth and sea and sky were set against 
him; with relentless enmity, with inexplicable hate, they were 
bent on his destruction. At least, so primitive man concluded.” 


(PAZ) 


Discovering that it was useless to fight against these 
forces arrayed against him, as they were in some uncanny way 


proof against his spears and arrows, man tried to subdue them > 
with magic; and something happened that seemed to help him | 


endure the struggle. Thus the first step toward the develop- 


ment of religion was made; and man’s imagination and faith 


were brought into the game. The story is contained in three 
passages. The first is: 


“From experience he knew that fighting was useless, that — 


| 
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| the enemy-objects, the falling boulders that maimed him, and 


the flooding streams that wrecked his hut, were in some uncanny 


i way proof against his spears and arrows. That was why he 
was finally forced to resort to more subtle methods of attack. 
| Since blows could not subdue the hostile rocks or streams, our 
j ancestor tried to subdue them with magic.” (P. 29.) 


His intellectual resourcefulness and versatility in experi- 


‘ment are remarkable. They are thus given: 


“He thought words might avail; strange syllables uttered 
in groans, or meaningless shouts accompanied by beating tom- 


(toms. Or he tried wild dances. Or luck charms. If these spells 
4 failed, then he invented others.” (P. 29.) 


At this point we come upon the supreme mystery of it all, 


for which the author has no psychological explanation. 


“Of one thing he seemed most stubbornly convinced: that 
some spell would work. Somehow the hostile things around 
him could be appeased or controlled, he believed: somehow 


} death could be averted. Why he should have been so certain, 


no one can tell.” (P. 29.) 


However, the author is not at a loss for a suggestion, 


' which he makes in the following form: 


“It must have been his instinctive adjustment to the con- 


| ditions of a world that was too much for him. Self-preserva- 
+ tion must have forced him to that certainty, for without it 
4 self-preservation would have been impossible. Man had to 
i have faith in himself, or die—and he would not die. 


“So he had faith—and developed religion.” (P. 29.) 


The real reason why man reacted thus to the world is be- 


4 cause he was man. No animal below man does so react. There- 


fore we are at this point forced back to the original problem, 


What is man? To which the author gives no attention. From 


fear, magic, the instinct for self-preservation, and the will-to- 


| live he rapidly develops believers, religion, the priesthood, 
sacraments, sin, salvation, things to be worshiped, gods, God, 
7 temples, churches, and other-worldiness. Having accomplished 
| all this in one chapter, the author devotes the rest of the book 
| to the field of history and comparative religion. 
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The geographical method of localizing a religion has the 
merit of graphically setting each religion in its own peculiar 
geographical, economical, social, and political environment, so 
that the natural interplay of these forces in its characteristic 
development is clearly seen. : 

Ancient religions receive first attention. The believing 
Celts, Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans are — 
studied. Then a chapter each is devoted to what happened in — 
India, China, Persia, Israel, Europe, Arabia. To organize — 
these widely differing groups of believing people around his “ 
fear complex the author is forced to reduce them to abject | 
fear. In some instances this is easier than in others. Typical — 
conclusions are found in the chapters on India and China. So J 
we will give them. The last paragraph in the chapter on India - 
reads: 4 

“One wonders what will come of it all. Fear, organized 
and intensified by priestcraft, has led poor India into a quick- 
sand whence there seems no escape. . . . They simply must 


have their reeds to cling to, their spirits to believe in. For ~ 
they are still afraid... .\ . afraidy 22. (tons 


The chapter on China concludes thus: 


“No house, no grave, no shop can be built without first 
consulting the Feng-Shui magician as to whether its proposed 
site 15. JUCKY.. Genes oe 

‘And to such a sorry faith has a great old Chinese race 
descended. Fear is to blame for it, of course. It was fear that 
picked out China’s eyes, and made her blind. And it is fear 
that now flaps its ghastly wings about her, and makes her 
clutch at every spirit. Fear ... fear. . . .” (P. 196.) 


The degree of success which each religion gains depends 
upon its ability to save its believers from fear. However 
desperately the founders of new religions struggle to break 
away from this fear complex, soon after their death every 
religion slips back into its grip. Then myths and miracles are 
called into play, and in time the founder is deified and ac- 
credited with a miraculous birth, resurrection, and ascension. 
The author is very particular to call attention to this “true 


. 
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i to form” development in the religions which precede Christian- 
j ity, so that the Gospel stories of Jesus of Nazareth then fit 
*) perfectly into the mythological framework. 

The truth of the beliefs to which these believing groups 
commit themselves never for one moment concerns the writer. 
|) He is an avowed pragmatist. That is true which works. It is 
1 from this angle of appreciation that he indulges in his highest 
| tribute to Judaism as a religion. It is summed up in this 
y passage: 

‘All religions are built on one utterly undemonstrable and 
) apparently irrational dogma: that somehow and somewhere 

§ some human beings may yet be able to cope with the universe. 
' Therefore Judaism cannot be said to be more presumptuous 
| than any other religion in its basic conviction. It can only be 
) said that the Jews seem more closely bound and more firmly 
| sustained by their conviction than the adherents of most other 
-religions. But that, far from revealing a defect in the Jew’s 
_ religion, proclaims what is probably its chiefest virtue: Juda- 
# ism works. . . .” (P. 253.) 


Knowing that Lewis Browne is a Jewish rabbi the reviewer 
has made a conscious effort to avoid being unduly sensitive 
) toward his interpretation of Christianity. But it has been 
| impossible to overcome the feeling that, in writing up the reli- 
| gions of the Orient, the author has gone out of his way to 
, select and feature, out of all proportion to their importance, 
H those mythological beliefs which seem to bear striking resem- 
blance to the specific beliefs in historic Christianity that are 
' most unacceptable to the Jewish people. Had this happened 
once or twice where there was some cause for the incident no sig- 

nificance would have been attached to it. But such a persistent 
and strained effort to impress this similarity on the mind of 
the reader soon becomes suspected. To make sure that this 
| suspicion of an undue, ulterior interest in the background was 
| not our own imagination, we have consulted with some who 
read the book through without even knowing that Lewis 
Browne is a rabbi, for the book nowhere gives a hint of this 
important fact. And we learned that these readers were 
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forced to this conclusion by the way the setting was framed — 
for the study of Christianity. Hence there must be ground 


for this impression. 


The historical data concerning the religions and their — 
founders become very'pliable in the hands of this skilful artist, 
and he molds and remodels them as though they were characters — 
ef fiction, and not historical. The result of this liberty taken f 
is sure to drive those whose interest has been aroused back to ~ 
the sources for confirmation. As a result one of the beneficial — 
effects of this book will be that many who read it will turn to © 
the readily accessible Gospel accounts of Jesus and to the 4 
Epistles of St. Paul to see what they have to say. And one of ~ 


their first discoveries will be the matchless difference between 


the Jesus of the New Testament and the founders of these © 
other religions. For the harder Rabbi Browne struggles to — 
reduce Jesus of Nazareth to the dimensions of the founders of — 


these cults, the more strikingly does the uniqueness of Jesus 
Christ emerge. 


Human genius and brilliance have their limitations. They © 


can go so far, and no farther. In art the moment a likeness is 
altered beyond a certain point it is turned into a caricature, 
and the exaggerations are readily recognized. In literature 
the same limitations hold, so that in the case of Jesus of 
Nazareth the question is reduced to the sincerity and honesty 
and accuracy of the Gospel writers, or of Rabbi Browne. The 
readers will be the judges. How they will regard his repre- 


sentations of other faiths will depend upon their interest in 


investigating these religions. 


This brings us to the last point of criticism. 'There was a 


time many years ago when psychologists in the field of psy- 


chology of religion believed that the origin and development 
of religion might be traced to fear and magic. But today it 
would be very difficult to find any psychologist who would be 
willing to risk his reputation by standing for that hypothesis. 
We now know too much about primitive man, the psychology 
of fear, and the origin of the religious consciousness to accept 
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‘this outgrown idea. The human race could not have sur- 
vived in a universe where fear controlled as this author pictures 
‘the situation. The origin of religion is sought in radically 
‘different psychological sources. The isolation of the numinous 
by Dr. Rudolph Otto has directed the search into an entirely 
wnew channel. If the reader will bear these defects in mind he 


#may enjoy this book and derive from it great benefit. 


ALBERT CLARKE WYCKOFF. 


Tur Patmos Visions ® 


4 Tux book of Revelation has always fascinated the student of 
the Bible. Nor is this due merely to the attraction which the 


=i 
i 


‘portance. Nowhere in the Scriptures is there such massing of 


Naturally such a book has inspired both literature and art, 
i and has engaged the efforts of innumerable expositors—not 
| always to the edification of the church. It is probable, indeed, 
) that no book has ever suffered more at the hands of its com- 
/ mentators than has the Apocalypse. Yet expositions continue 
) to appear. Many of these show the marks of subjective minds 
that have built their interpretations largely upon preconceived 
. notions, so that the real values of the symbolism have escaped 
| them. 

| In the volume here considered we find that its writer has 
) very evidently an appreciation of the byways that mislead 
/ most of those who would expound this closing book of the 
| Bible, hence he shows a disposition to proceed circumspectly. 
_ He frankly admits that he no longer holds the “Futurist” 


*The Patmos Visions: A Study of the Apocalypse. By Philip Mauro. 
Boston: Hamilton Bros. 1925. Pp. 576. 
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view, one which has probably done more than anything else to 
bring the study of eschatology into disfavor. The author, 


Philip Mauro, is a successful lawyer who made his reputation 
in the handling of several notable cases. It was only in 1903 
that he was converted to Christianity, and since then he has_ 
been a close student of the Scriptures, having published a num- 


ber of books. 


No attempt is made in this review to go into the details of : 
this author’s interpretation of the visions and symbols of the 
Apocalypse. Rather, the purpose here is to give Mr. Mauro’s_ 


principles of procedure. In his Introductory Remarks he calls. | 
attention to certain basic facts, the appreciating of which — 


might have saved more than one writer from the snares of a— 


subjective theory: 


“In the preparation of this book I have been guided” 


throughout by the principles, first, that the Apocalypse is 
written not in common speech, like the other Books of the New 


Testament, but in the sign language; and second, that every 


sign, symbol, or figure is interpreted somewhere in the Bible. 


What Hengstenberg said is most true: ‘The seer of the — 


Apocalypse lives entirely in Holy Scripture’. And so is 
Zullig’s remark to the same effect: ‘The Book hardly ever 


refers to anything that is not Biblical’. Therefore in the Bible | 


itself the explanation of every symbol is to be sought; and 
there too it may be found, if diligent search be made. 

“And here we have an exceedingly strong proof of the 
authenticity of the Book, and that is the Divine ending to the 
sacred Volume. For the Apocalypse sends those who would 
search out its treasures, to every part of the Bible, thereby 
proving its relation to all the other Books, as an essential part 
of one design. On the other hand, the diverse rays of light that 


spring up from every part of the Bible, point onward to, and 


converge upon, this final Book.” (P. 2 f.) 


The members of the Historicist school of interpretation 
see in the visions of Revelation simply important events of the 


Christian Era, and usually regard the foreseen events as — 


chronologically following one another. Speaking of the defects 
of the chronological idea in this system, the author says, “that 
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| the visions of the several groups are arranged, not with respect 
| to the period of time in which the things they picture are to 
happen, but with respect to their character, or subject matter.” 
| That is, the grouping is topical and not chronological. On 
i this important point he adds: 

i 


, “Therefore, one of the main conclusions underlying the 
| Present exposition is that each of the several groups is com- 
_ plete in itself, and that its starting-point in time must be deter- 
| mined without any reference at all to the point in time at which 
the preceding group ended. Thus the groups may, or may not, 
\) overlap; that is to say, one group may take us again over a 
» period of time already traversed by a preceding group, in 
Pr order to reveal events of a different character, or in a different 
sphere. This feature of the independence of each group from 
: the others I regard as of prime importance, insomuch that, if 
/ | disregarded, the interpretation must needs be erroneous. It 
t is a feature that characterizes other parts of the Bible.” 
. 


| (P. 5.) 


The Futurist system holds that all the visions, beginning 
) with those in chapter 4, deal with things yet future, and will 
not begin to be fulfilled until the resurrection and the rapture 
of the saints shall have occurred; and also that everything in 
Revelation 4-20:6 must fall within seven years, at the end of 
the present age. Mr. Mauro attributes the somewhat recent 
popularity of this view to the well known lectures of the late 
Dr. Seiss. In this connection he explains that he was obliged 
| to abandon this system, though reluctantly, because he became 
) convinced that “the futurist interpretation lacks the support 
of scriptural evidence.” Suffice it to say that, regarding the 
treatment of the Futurist view given here, Dr. G. Campbell 
Morgan says, “The commonly accepted ‘Futurist’ method of 
interpretation is annihilated.” 

One point often overlooked by students of the Apocalypse 
, is the book’s own declaration of its character. So the first 
| chapter of this exposition opens very appropriately thus: 
“In entering upon the study of this wonderful Book we 
| should keep always in mind that what we have before us is the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ. It is not the revelation of things 


= 
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to come, though it has to do largely therewith. It is not the | 
revelation of the four-horsemen, nor of the woman clothed with | 
the sun, nor of the ten horned beast, nor of the scarlet woman, ; 
nor of the fall of Babylon, nor of the New Jerusalem, but—o? 

Jesus Curist. Therefore we should be ever on the alert te 

observe how, and in what various connections, Christ is revealec 

in the different divisions of the Prophecy. For Christ is cen-, 
tral in every part of the Book, and every group of symbols: 
derives its significance from Him.” (P. 11.) a 


With this thought in mind the author then gives a brief 
analysis of Revelation by chapters, the prominence of Chris* | 
throughout being clearly shown. Afterward there is an out-- 
lined division of the book according to the major visions anc | 
their component elements. The regular study in detail is then: 
taken up, beginning with the letters to the seven churches. . 
The views expressed throughout are worthy of close attention, . 
whatever one’s own understanding in each case. ; 

The chapter on The Vision of the Throne in Heaven is: 
particularly important in determining the main premise of! 
this commentary. The outstanding point is, that our Lord is: 
regarded as having occupied His Father’s throne immediately | 
upon His ascension into Heaven after He rose from the grave, | 
the conqueror of death. Hence the events signified by the: 
vision of the seals are held as having begun to take place at the: 
time of the Ascension. It is worth while here to quote the: 
closing words of the chapter which discusses the time of the: 
enthronement of the Lamb: 

“In the interpretation of the Book of Revelation as a'| 
whole, much depends upon where we locate this vision of the: 
Throne. Therefore I earnestly ask those who have accepted | 
the futurist view to inquire as to what evidence they have for! 
placing this vision as the beginning of the next dispensation, - 
instead of at the beginning of the present dispensation, which is’ 
the time when, according to many plain Scriptures, the slain | 
Lamb of God ascended His Father’s throne, and assumed His | 
regal powers and glories. My own conclusion, after a pains- 
taking examination of the evidences, and with certainly no 
prejudice against the futurist system (but rather the reverse), 
is that there is not a scrap of evidence for postponing this 
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} vision; but on the contrary, there is the most abundant and 
‘convincing proof that it was gloriously fulfilled when the 
mighty Conqueror over death and the grave re-entered the 
~ courts of heaven.” (P. 178.) 


In this connection should be read the section dealing with 
the war in Heaven, and its results. This portion gives a very 
clear idea of the difference, in matters spiritual, between the 
| Christian Era and the one before it. 

As to the prediction of future events, the premillennial 
view is held, but freed from certain Futurist elements that made 
jit unconvincing, if not really repellent, as handled by some 
writers. Moreover, devout followers of our Lord will find most 
comforting the views here unfolded concerning their own place 
‘in the final dealings of the Great cake and Judge with the 
present age. 

One point to which many Premillennialists will take ex- 
ception is Mr. Mauro’s view, that, in prophecies covering events 
yet future, “Israel” refers to Abraham’s spiritual seed, not to 

his natural descendants. However, the author strongly holds 
» to this position, not only in this work but elsewhere. 

This book will richly repay the reading for its spiritual 
_value alone. It converges the whole book of Revelation upon 
) our Lord so that it exalts Him anew in the reader’s heart and 
‘mind. Its sound basis, in principles of interpretation em- 
ployed, give it a strong appeal to those who have struggled 
th various Historicist and Futurist expositions. Doubtless 
no writer on the Apocalypse was ever correct on every point, 
_ and so here the reader occasionally questions the soundness of 
some conclusion. But, taken as a whole, it is probable that for 
y 
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some time this book will hold a leading place among commen- 
taries on Revelation. 

| In closing these comments upon Mr. Mauro’s book we 
: | quote from a review of it by Dr. H. W. Magoun who refers 
ito a psychological feature of the Apocalypse which has gen- 
erally been overlooked: 

“His method is sound beyond a peradventure; for he links 
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up Revelation with the rest of the Bible and makes his inter- 
pretation depend upon and tally with everything in it that 
bears on the subject. e 
“Starting with the idea that the Book is written in the sign | 
language, he first determines what each sign stands for else 
where. Then he looks for its meaning on that basis. The re~ 
sult is unsettling of much that has been widely held, in fact) 
was once held by the author himself. But the whole is con : 
sistent, and the reader feels that at last he has something that | 
satisfies his mind, because the element of conjecture has been: 
reduced to a minimum. 2 
“Not the least significant thing about the results obtainec | 
is the fact that they harmonize with the peculiarities of Jew: - 
ish psychology. Most commentators do not even know tha’ | 
there is such a thing. They make their decisions without any | 
regard to its existence, and they miss the mark as a result . 
A Semite thinks in curves, his ideas overlap, he cares little fort 
a logical or strict historical order, and he goes more by tone 
than has been realized. Full justice has been accorded that 
fact by the methods employed, -and the outcome is illuminating. | 
In some cases, old interpretations have been justified. In: 
others, they have necessarily been repudiated. In all, the con 
clusions reached are thought-provocative and convincing.” 


Rozert M. Kurtz. | 
| 


